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PREFACE 

Why so much importance should be attached to the 
comparative study of languages, and so little to the 
comparative study of literatures ; why, in the interpre- 
tation of the masterpieces of poets, it should be 
thought necessary to accumulate parallels and illus- 
trations of peculiarities of syntax and grammar, and 
not be thought necessary to furnish parallels and 
illustrations of what is of far greater interest and 
importance, analogies namely in ideas, sentiments, 
modes of expression, a.nd the like, whether arising 
from direct imitation, unconscious reminiscence, or 
similarity of temper and genius — the compiler of 
this little volume has never been able to understand. 
One thing is certain. The poetry of Lord Tennyson 
has become classical, and is therefore becoming, and 
will become more and more, a subject of serious 
study wherever the English language is spoken. An 
important branch of that study must undoubtedly 
be an enquiry into the nature and extent of his 
indebtedness to the writers who have preceded him 
—must be to compare with their originals the 
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imitations, the analogies, the adaptations, the simple 
transiferencea in -which hia poems notoriously abound. 
Nor is this all. No commentary on poetry ia move 
useful, as assuredly no commentary is more interest- 
ing, than that afforded by poetry itself. How greatly 
does the .Eneid gain by comparison with the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, and the Argoiuiutica, and how greatly do 
they, in their turn, gain by comparison with the 
j^neid. The power and beauty of a particular 
eimile in "Virgil may impress us to the full without 
any reference to the corresponding simile in Homer 
or ApoUonius, but to say that our pleasure is not 
increased by examining them side by side is absurd. 
It is therefore with this doable object, with the 
object partly of tracing Lord Tennyson's direct 
imitations and transferences to their sources, and also 
with the object of simply illustrating his poems by 
the commentary of parallel passages in writers of his 
own and other languages, that I have compiled this 
little volume. 1 have also had another object in 
view. To the disgrace of our universities, the study 
of the literte himaniores in the proper sense of the 
term has no place in their curricula, so that in the 
very centres of national culture, while the English 
and Italian classics have no recognition at all, the 
writings of the Greek and Latin classics are regarded 
BO enthely as the monopoly of the philologist that they 
have almost ceased to have any significance as contri- 
butions to literature. The consequence has been that 
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in all our schools, a ad colleges where the English 
classics are a subject of study, the study of them has 
been severed on principle from the study of the ancient 
classics and the classics of modern Italy. I thought, 
therefore, that anything which could contribute to 
illustrate the essential connection existing between the 
four leading and master literatures of the world, those 
namely of ancient Greece and Italy and of modern 
Italy and England, could not fail to be of service in 
showing how radically inadequate must be the critical 
study even of a poet so essentially modern as Lord 
Tennyson, without constant reference to those litera- 
tures which have been to him what they have been 
to his superiors and his peers in English poetry from 
the Eenaissance to the present time. 

It would be absurd and presumptuous to conclude 
that the analogies which have been traced between 
the ideas and expressions of Lord Tennyson and those 
of other poets and writers were in all, or indeed in 
most cases, deliberate or even conscious imitations. 
In his own noble words, we moderns are * the heirs 
of all the ages.' We live amid wealth as prodigally 
piled up as the massive and myriad treasure-trove 
of Spenser's * rich strond,' and it is now almost im- 
possible for a poet to strike out a thought, or to coin 
a phrase, which shall be purely original. What con- 
stitutes Lord Tennyson's glory as a poet, it is no part 
of the present volume to discuss ; it need hardly be 
said that had the extent of his indebtedness to his pre- 
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deceesora been much greater than it is, it would no 
more have detracted from that glory than Milton's 
similar indehtedness to his predecessors detracts from 
his. It was observed of Virgil that he never fails to 
improve what he borrows, though Homer was hia 
creditor ; and what is true of Virgil is, as a rule, true 
of Tennyson — ' nihil tetigit quod non ornavit '- — what 
he does still betters what is done. 

I offer these illustrations simply as commentaries 
on works which will take their place beside the 
masterpieces of classical literature, and which will, 
like them, be studied with minute and curious dili- 
gence by successive generations of scholars. A 
versatility almost without parallel among poets has 
enabled Lord Tennyson to appeal to all classes. His 
poetry is the delight of the most fastidious and the 
most emotional. He touches Burns on one side, and 
he touches Sophocles on the other. But to the 
scholar, and to the scholar alone, will his best and 
most characteristic works become in their full signifi- 
cance intelligible. By him they will be cherished 
with peculiar fondness. To him they will be like the 
enchanted island in Shakespeare — 

Full of echoes, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight. 

To him it will be a never-ending source of pleasure 
to study his Tennyson as he studies his Virgil, hia 
I>ante, and his Milton. 

It has been thought proper to aEQx to the passages 
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quoted from Greek, Latin, and Italian authors literal 
versions in English prose, though I need hardly say 
that the points of resemblance between the passages 
in Tennyson corresponding with the passages cited 
from authors in these languages are often necessarily 
lost in such versions, which can indeed preserve little 
more than analogies in thought, sentiment, and 
imagery. For this reason I have not given trans- 
lations of the passages cited in the chapter which 
compares the style of Virgil and Tennyson. 

It only remains for me to thank Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. for allowing me to incorporate in the 
present volume the greater part of three articles con- 
tributed by me some years ago to the Comhill 
Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I *-..•;. 

INTRODUCTION— TENNYSON AND VIRGIL 

Those who may happen to be acquamted with the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius will remember that among the 
most pleasing episodes in that interesting work are 
the two books in which Eustathius and Furius Albinus 
estimate the extent of Virgil's obligations to his pre- 
decessors. Eustathius having concluded a long and 
elaborate review of the passages in the Greek poets of 
which the great Eoman had availed himself, Furius 
Albinus proceeds to trace him through Latin literature. 
He was half afraid, he said, to produce the formidable 
list of passages appropriated by the poet, because he 
might be exposing his favourite ' to the censure of the 
malignant and unlearned.' Eemembering, however, 
that such parallels as he was about to point out have 
been common to poets of all ages, and complacently 
observing that what Virgil condescended to borrow 
became him much more than the original owner — to 
say nothing of that owner becoming in some cases 
immortalised by the theft — Furius plunges into his 
theme. Between them these Langbaines of the fifth 
century made Conington very uncomfortable towards 

B 
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the end of the uineteeiith. But if their discloauvea 
have materially impflireUYirgil's claims to originality, 
they have illuatr^t'^d-IJiS faultless taste, his nice artistic 
sense, his delfca^'" touch, his consumniate literary 
sldll. TheyJ fiiiuatcd a new branch of study, they 
divulgedVituitful secret. 

Wittldut going BO far as Harpax in Alhumasar, 
wbpn ZlS says — 

;./-. ■' This poet is that poet's plngiary, 

'■•' And he a third's till thej all end in Homer — 

it is still interesting and necessary to remeniber that 
there have appeared in all hteratures, at a certain 
point in their development, a class of poets who are 
essentially imitative and reflective. They have usually 
been men possessed of great natural ability, extensive 
culture, refined taste, wide and minute acquaintance 
with the hteratm^e which preceded them ; they have 
occasionally been men endowed with some of the 
most precious attributes of original genius. The 
poets of Alexandria, the epic, lyric, and elegiac poets 
of Itome, are the most striking types of this class in 
ancient times. Tasso, Gray, and Tennyson are, 
perhaps, the most striking types in the modern world. 
In point of diction and expression, and regarded in 
relation to Iho mere material on which he works, 
Milton would also be included in this class of poets, 
liut he is separated from them by the quality of his 
genius and his essential iriginality. What he borrows 
is not simply modified or adapted but assimilated and 
transformed. In the poets who have been referred 
to, with the occasional exception of Virgil, what is 
Iwrrpwed undergoes, ae n rule, no Buch transformation, 
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They may be compared indeed to skilful horticulturists. 
They naturalise exotics. A flower which is the 
beauty of one region they transplant to another ; and 
they call art to the assistance of nature. If a blossom 
be single they double it ; if its hue be lovely it is ren- 
dered more lovely still. The work of such poets has a 
twofold value : it has — to borrow an expression from 
the schools — not only an exoteric but an esoteric in- 
terest. To sit down, for instance, to the study of the 
Eclogues, the Georgics, and the JEneid, without being 
familiar with the illustrative masterpieces of Greek 
poetry and the fragments of the older Eoman literature, 
would be like travelling through a country, rich with 
historical traditions and splendid with poetical asso- 
ciations, without possessing any sense of either. The 
uncritical spectator might be satisfied with the sen- 
suous glory of the scenery, the simple loveliness of 
cloud and landscape, and the thousand effects of 
contrast and perspective; but an enlightened man 
would feel something very like contempt for one who, 
with the Ilissus and the Mincio whispering at his 
feet, was sensible only of the natural beauties of the 
landscape round him. Nature has indeed made one 
world. Art another. Lord Tennyson has now, by 
general consent, taken his place among English 
classics ; he too will have, like Virgil and Horace, 
like Tasso and Gray, his critics and his commentators ; 
and, unless I am much mistaken, one of the most 
important and useful departments of their labour 
will be that of tracing his obUgations to his prede- 
cessors, of illustrating his wondrous assimilative skill, 
his tact, his taste, his learning. John de Peyrarede 
pnce observed tbeit be knew no tagk mgre instructive 
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than to compare Virgil's adaptations of Homer with 
the original pasaages — to note what details he rejected, 
what he added, what he softened down, what he 
thought proper to heighten. It was a perpetual study 
of the principles of good taste. In full confidence that 
what applies to Virgil in this case applies with equal 
justice to the work of our Laureate, I propose in 
this little book to inaugurate, eo to speak, a branch 
of Tennysonian research which must necessarily be 
gradual and cumulative, but which will sooner or 
later become indispensable to a proper appreciation 
of his services to art. Every Enghahman must be 
quite as jealous of the fame of the Laureate as our 
old friend Furius Albinus was of the fame of his 
beloved Virgil, and I have in truth as httle fear as 
honest Furius of these my illustrations being mis- 
taken for an insinuation' of plagiarism against a poet 
of whom we are all of us so justly proud. 

Tennyson, then, belongs to a class of poets whose 
work has a twofold value and interest — a value and 
interest, that is to say, dependent on its obvious, simple, 
and intrinsic beauties, which is its esoteric and 
popular side, and a value and interest dependent on 
niceties of adaptation, allusion, and expression, which 
ia its esoteric and critical side. To a certain point 
only he is the poet of the multitude ; pre-eminently is 
he the poet of the cultured. Nor, I repeat, will his 
services to art be ever understood and justly appre- 
ciated till his writings come to be studied in detail, 
till they are, as those of his masters have been, 
eubmitted to the ordeal of the minutest critical 
investigation ; till the delicate mechanism of his 
diction shall be analysed as Qchulars analyse the 
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kindred subtleties of Sophocles and Virgil; till the 
sources of his poems have been laid bare and the 
original and the copy placed side by side ; till we are in 
possession of comparative commentaries on his poems 
as exhaustive as those with which Orelli illustrated 
Horace, and Eichhoff Virgil. His poems must be 
studied not as we study those of the fathers of song — as 
we study those of Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare 
— but as we study those who stand first in the second 
rank of poets. In dealing with him we have not to 
deal with a Homer, but with an ApoUonius, not with an 
Alcseus, but with a Horace — not, that is to say, with a 
poet of great original genius, but with an accomplished 
artist, with one whose mastery lies in assimilative skill, 
whose most successful works are not direct studies from 
simple nature, but studies from nature interpreted by 
art. He belongs, in a word, to a school which stands in 
the same relation to the literature of England as the 
Alexandrian poets stood to the literature of Greece, 
and as the Augustan poets stood to the literature of 
Bome. 

To illustrate what has been said. In the works of 
the fathers of poetry everything is drawn directly from 
Nature. Their characters are the characters of real 
life. The incidents they describe are, as a rule, such 
incidents as have their counterpart in human ex- 
perience. When they paint inanimate objects, either 
simply in detail or comprehensively in groups, their 
pictures are transcripts of what they have with their 
own eyes beheld. In description for the mere sake 
of description they seldom indulge. The physical 
universe is with them merely the stage on which the 
tragi-comedy of life is evolving itself. Their language 



is aa a rule plain, simple, impasBioned. "When they 
are obscure the obscurity arises not from affectation but 
from necessity. Little solicitous about the niceties of 
conception and expression, they are almost free from 
what the Greeks called xpoKvXiyfios (dealing in trifles) 
and ifrvxportis (ambitious conceits). Then- object was 
to describe and interpret, not to refine and subtilise. 
They were great artists not because they worked con- 
sciously on critical principles but because they com- 
muned with truth. They were true to art because 
they were true to Nature. 

In the school of which we may take Virgil and 
Tennyson to be the most conspicuous representatives, 
a school which seldom fails to make its appearance in 
every literature at a certain point of its development, 
all this is reversed. Their material is derived not from 
the world of Nature, but from the world of Art- The 
hint, the framework, the method of their most 
characteristic compositions, seldom or never emanate 
from themselves. Take their dramatis personte. The 
only powerful portrait in Virgil is a study from 
Euripides and ApoUonius ; the rest are shadows, mere 
outlines, suggested sometimes by Homer and some- 
times by the Greek dramatists, Tennyson's Arthur, 
Guinevere, Elaine, and Launcelot are, regarded aa 
characters, in no sense of the term creations. De- 
rived from types which have long been commonplaces 
in fiction, they add nothing to the gallery of dramatic 
portraiture. His Ulysses is a study from Dante. 
His most subtly elaborated character, Lucretius, is 
the result of a minute and patient study of the De 
Rerum Naturd. The archetype for his most charming 
female creation, Edith, he found in Wordsworth. 
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His minor heroes and heroines, his Eleanores, his 
Madelines, his Marianas, are rather embodiments 
of peculiar moods and fancies than human beings. 
When Virgil sits down to write pastorals he reproduces 
Theocritus with servile fidelity. When he writes 
didactic poetry he takes Hesiod for his model. When 
he composes the ^neid he casts the first part in the 
mould of the Odyssey and the second part in the 
mould of the Iliad. He is careful also to introduce 
no episode for which he cannot point to his pattern. 
So with the Laureate. Tennyson's Idylls Sire a series 
of incidents from the Arthurian Romances. The plan 
of the work was suggested partly by Spenser and partly, 
perhaps, by Theocritus.^ His Enid is from Lady 
Charlotte Guest's version of the Mahinogion. Of his 
classical studies CEnone was modelled on the Theo- 
critean Idylls ; Ulysses and Tithonus on the soliloquies 
in the Greek Plays. His English Idylls are obviously 
modelled on Theocritus, Southey, and Wordsworth. 
In Wordsworth's Michael he found a model for Enoch 
Arden, and in Miss Procter's Homeward Bound the 
greater part of the plot. His Lady Clare was derived 
from Miss S. E.Ferrier's novel, The Inheritance. His 
In Memoriam was .suggested by Petrarch ; his Dream 
of Fair Women by Chaucer ; his Godiva by Moultrie ; 

* The great work of Spenser is, like the Idylls^ an elaborate philo- 
sophical allegory, the central figure of which is King Arthur ; and it 
was, like the Idylls, to have contained twelve parts. The minor resem- 
blances between the two works are important and curious. What 
Theocritus may have suggested was the idea of substituting a series 
of idylls for a continuous narrative, of composing an epic on the 
same principle as painters present history or biography, through a 
succession of frescoes painted on separate panels. The three poems 
6n Hercules seem to imply that he had intended to deal with the 
Herculean legends in this manner. 



his Coliimhis by Mr, Ellia ; the women's university 
in The Princess by Johnson. His Lotos-Eafcrs is an 
interpretative sketch from the Odyssey ; his Golden 
Supper is from Boccaccio ; bis Dora is the versification 
of a story by Miss Mitford. His Voyage of Maeldune 
is adapted from Joyce's Celtic Romances. 

"When Virgil has a scene to describe, or a simile 
to draw, he betakes him first to his predecessors to 
find a model, and then proceeds to fill in his sketch. 
With a touch here and a touch there, now from 
memory, now from observation, borrowing here an 
epithet and there a phrase — adding, stibtracting, 
heightening, modifying, substituting one metaphor 
for another, developing what is latent in suggestive 
imagery, laying under contribution the wide domain 
of Greet and Roman Hterature — tho unwearied 
artist patiently toils on, till his precious mosaic is 
without a flaw, till every gem in the coronet of his 
genius has received the last polish. It has been the 
pleasing task of a hundred generations of the learned 
to follow this consummate artist step by step, to dis- 
cover his gems in their primitive state, and to compare 
them in that state with the state in which they are 
when they leave his finishing hand. Such an iuves- 
tigation is little less than an analysis of the principles 
of good taste, and from such an investigation the poet 
has infinitely more to gain than to lose. It is the 
object of this httle book to show that much of 
Tennyson's most valuable work is of a similar cha- 
racter, that he possesses, like Virgil, some of the finest 
qualities of original genius, but that his style and 
method are, like the style and method of the Eoman, 
essentially artificial and essentially reflective. With 
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both of them expression is the first consideration. If 
the matter be meagre, the form is always elaborate ; 
if the ideas are fine, the clothing is still finer. Their 
composition resembles the sculpture described by Ovid 
— materiem superabat opus — the workmanship is more 
precious than the material. There is, it is true, much 
in the Georgics the charm and power of which cannot 
be resolved into the impression made on us by rhythm 
and style, but the charm and power of two-thirds at 
least of the work depend mainly on expression. So 
with Maud, but without reservation; it is a mere 
triumph of expression, a tour de force in elaborate 
rhythmic rhetoric. One of the most highly finished 
passages Virgil ever produced was the description of 
a boy whipping his top ; one of the finest descriptive 
passages in all Lord Tennyson's writings is the com- 
parison between the heavy fall of a drunken man and 
the fall of a wave tumbling on the shore.^ 

The diction of both is often so subtly elaborated 
that it defies analysis. Dissect, for example, the line 
' discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit ' (^n. vi. 
204), and you reduce it to nonsense. Dissect 

There with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the king 

((xuinevere)^ 

and it becomes unintelligible. "When Virgil wishes to 
describe a shepherd wondering whether after the 
lapse of a few years he will see his farm again, he 
writes — 

* See the lines in The Last Tournament, beginning — 

* Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
Fell, as the crest/ &c. 
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Post aliquot, mea regna videns, mirabor aristae ? 

When Tennyson has occasion to allude to the month 
of March, he speaks of 

the roaring moon 
Of daffodil and crocus. 

Their expressions not unfrequently resemble enigmas. 
A labyrinth becomes in Virgil 

iter, qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus ct irremeabilis error ; 

and the life of Christ becomes in Tennyson's phraseo- 
logy 

the sinless j'cars 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue 

{In Menu lii.)> 

and future ages {id, Ixxvi.) 'the secular abyss to 
come.' 

Would Virgil describe how 'an adulterer was 
lying in wait for the conqueror of Asia,' expression is 
tortured into 

devictam Asiam subsedit adulter (j^n, xi. 2G8). 

Would Tennyson describe the chancel of a country 
church he racks it into 

where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God (In Mem. x.). 

Both delight in substituting subtle suggestiveness for 
simplicity and directness of expression. If Virgil 
wishes to tell us that Dido is sleepless he says — 

neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos oculisve aut pcctoro noctem 
Accipit (^n. iv. 529-30) ; 
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or if he describes a bull angrily butting with his 
horns it is — 

irasci in comua tentat (^n, xii. 104). 

If Tennyson would describe the flight of scared 
deer it is — 

Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail (The Brook) ; 

or a gesture of surprise, it is — 

Up went the hush'd amaze of hand and eye (Princess). 

So again perfectly commonplace things are presented 
in a euphuism which borders on the ludicrous. But 
here between Virgil and Tennyson resemblance ceases. 
Virgil has never gone further in this stilted euphuism 
than ' dona laboratse Cereris ' for loaves, or * Eliadum 
palmas equarum ' for mares who win the prize at Elis. 
His delicate good taste would have preserved him 
from such extravagances as 

the knightly growth that fringed his lips 

(Passing of Arthur) 

for a moustache, or 

azure pillars of the hearth (Princess) 

for ascending smoke, or 

ambrosial orbs (Isabel) 

for apples. 

In truth this peculiarity of Tennyson's diction is 
much more in the style of Lycophron and Nonnus, 
or in the style of the Precieuses of the Hotel Eam- 
bouillet than on the model of Virgil. Equally un- 
Virgilian and Nonnic are the stilted periphrases 
affected in so many of Tennyson's blank verse poems, 
notably The Princess and the Idylls. Indeed, the 



simple prose of Malory and Lady Charlotte Guest often 
rmdergoea in Tennyson's rendering precisely the same 
sort of transformation as the simple prose of St. John's 
Gospel undergoes in tho hands of Nonnus. Nonnus 
finds in St, John's Gospel, iv. 26, Xe^st avr!} o'lijo-ovs, 
' Jesua saith tmto her.' This becomes in his paraphrase 

X()icrToE ilfifiSeTO fidpTVpi jiiSa 
huKryJkov au-ra^6rjTov iivavici jiivi irAaira-as 

(Par. in Joliannen, sxsviii. 2C) 
{Clirist with witneaa word replied, 
The self- exclaiming' &iger placing against the Bpeechleaa 



So again the simple statement ' when the evening 
was come ' reappears as 

■q1 OKliti! St( KwfO! dWS^a/if yfiVo^Qt Sptpv-is 

(id. Isiii. IG) 
(and when the shadowy cone of approaching night spread 

while in such phrases as kiovetjv a''y\')}v {Dionysiacs, 
V. 1), 'pillar'd splendour,' we have the exact counter- 
part of similar expressions in Tennyson — ' pillar'd dusk 
of sounding sycamores,' for example. Instances of 
these pecuharities in the style of Nonnus and Tennyson 
(they are characteristic of all literatures in their de- 
cadence, and have been severely commented on by 
Longinus) might be extended indefinitely. 

Again, both Virgil and Tennyson exhaust the 
resources of rhetoric to add distinction to their diction. 
Sometimes we have the effect put for the cause. 
Thus in Virgil the sword in Dido's breast with the 
blood seething round it becomes 

Infixum Btridit aub pectore vulnus (^n, iv, C80), 
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and in Tennyson it is said of the sword, as it flashed 
to the fatal stroke for Iphigenia — 

The bright death quiver'd at the victim's throat 

{Dream of Fair Women) » 

Both poets delight, like Sophocles, in expressions which 
are apparently simple, but which, if interpreted simply, 
would convey far other meanings than those they are 
intended to convey. Thus in Virgil, JEneid, x. 161, 
the words — 

Jam quaerit sidera, opacsB 
Noctis iter— 

signify not what they seem to signify, but * stars, the 
road-marks of the shadowy night ' — stars which are 
directing the course of JEneas's ship during the 
night. Or, again, the apparently simple expression 
in jEn. vii. 598 — 

Nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portua — 

pregnant with suggestive ambiguities, has been the 
despair of commentators from Servius to Conington. 
So in Tennyson a prayer that the poet may have the 
wisdom to understand that God is wise becomes 

In thy wisdom make me wise 

(In Memoriam, Introduction). 

My confident belief in him, in what he would have 
done, becomes 

His credit (In Mem, Ixxx. st. 4), 

and the perplexities and grief of a youth desolated by 
sorrow 

Confusions of a wasted youth (id. Introduction). 

Both delight in subtle suggestiveness. Compare, for 
pxample, the line in Dido's address to iEneas — 

I, sequere Italiam ventis^ pete legn&per undas 

(JEn, iv. aSl) ; 
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or still better her dream — 

Semperque relinqui 
Sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire vianii et Tyrioa deaertd queerere terra 

(jEn, iv. 4GC aqq.). 

How piercing the pathos ! yet how easily might its 
full force be missed. Now compare Tennyson's 

Near us Edith's holy shadow, smiling at the slighter ghost 

{Locksley Hall Sixty Years After), 

Again : — 

a flying splendour . ; . 
Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm, 
Now set a wrathful Dianas moon on flame 

{Princess, vi.). 

It would be useless to multiply instances of this, for 
it is of the very essence of their art. 

It is the same with their epithets, which are 
pregnant with recondite significance. Take, for ex- 
ample, these two from Virgil (he is speaking of the 
various trees and shrubs which spring up sponta- 
neously) : — 

Sponte sua veniunt camposque ot flumina late 
Curva tenent (Georg, ii. 11, 12) — 

where the epithet 'curva' calls up with singular 
distinctness the trees growing on the banks and 
marking the windings of the stream. A still better 
example may be found in JEneid, ix. 494-5, where 
the mother of the slain Euryalus is bursting out into 
frenzied lamentations over his corpse : — 

In me omnia tela 
Conjicite, Eutuli, mo primam absumite ferro ; 

the wonderful fo^'ce of which epithet is, no doubt, 
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rightly explained by Servius * — if she is really to lose 
her son, for as yet she cannot understand that she 
has lost him, all on earth will — so thinks she — perish 
too, and therefore she prays that they will destroy her 
first. 

Or take, again, the word ' inimicam,' jEn. x. 295 — 

Inimicam findite terrain— 

where it means not only generally the * foeman's 
land,' and the land which hates you, but particularly 
the land which is in your way — in the way of the ship 
you are to send ploughing into it. 

So with Tennyson. Take such an epithet as 
* doubtful,' in In Mem. Ixi. — 

Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man. 

Unfold it, and we find it involving three distinct 
meanings. First, physically picturesque, it presents 
the earth as seen by glimpses through intervening 
clouds from an immense height, recalling Shake- 
speare's ' varying shore 0' the world ; ' secondly, in a 
metaphysical sense, the earth which fills us with 
doubt and perplexity ; and thirdly the earth which is 
itself a riddle and enigma. So too the epithet ' vocal,' 
in In Mem. Ixiv. — 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He play'd at counsellors and kings. 

Both delight in employing epithets which correspond 
not to what is expressed in the substantives to which 

* * Unusquisque in propriw salutis desperatione credit turn uni- 
versa etiam posse consumi, unde est quod mode dixit " me primam," 
quasi, mortuo Euryalo, owne§ Trojani perituri assent.*— Servjus, ac{ 
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they are attached, but to some image or idea implied 
or suggested in association. Thus Virgil's ' scelsraias 
Bumere pcenofl ' {JEn. ii. 676), -which is of course for 
' pcenas ex Bcelerati sumere.' So too {JEn. x. 300) 
' spuman(cs ratu,' ' through the surf,' or ' mid showers 
of spray,' and ' cacxs erramus in undis ' (.'En. iii. 
200), and {Mn, vi. 543) 'ad im]>ia Tartara mittit,' 
and again {JEn. vii. 141) — 

Fater omnipotenE ter c£e1o clarua ab alto 
Intonnit ; 
and 

Bina die siccant ovia ubeca {Ed, ii, 42). 

It is, in fact, an habitual trick of Virgil's style. 
Nor is it less affected in Tennyson's. ' Melissa shook 
her doublful curls' (Princess, iii.); 'the sandy foot- 
print {id. iii.) ; ' the red fool-fury of the Seine ' (In 
Mem. cxxvii.) ; ' the bright death quiver'd at the 
victim's throat ' (Dream of Fair Womett) ; ' the uitidy 
gleams of March ' (Merlin and Vivian) ; ' the pillar'd 
dusk of sounding sycamores' (Audley Court); 'a 
hoary face Meet for the reverence of the hearth ' 
(Aylmer's Field), Bat it ia useless to multiply in- 
stances. 

Both are fond of employing epithets which mark 
and describe some local or temporary peculiarity in 
natural objects. Thus in .Eiieid, v. 808-9, Yirgil 
speaks of the oUve as ' flava ' : — 

Tres pnetoia primi 
Accipient,_ff(iijd(|ue caput neetentiir olivii — 

and the epithethas so much puzzled the commentators, 
from Servius (who paraphrases it as ' viridi ') down- 
ward, that they have resorted to various conjectures. 
But none of them have noticed that the games, for one 
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of which this olive was to be the prize, took place at the 
time of year when the olive was in flower ; ' and the 
epithet, taken literally, is strictly correct and proper, 
and signalises a very remarkable and distinctive cha- 
racteristic of the olive — its yellow pollen, which it sheds 
so copiously in the flowering season as not only to 
cover the leaves, trunk, and branches of the tree, but 
even the ground and neighbouring objects with a 
yellow dust ' (Henry's Mneidea, ad locum, verse 309). 
So with Tennyson. In The Marriage of Geraint occur 
the lines — 

Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yelloio sea. 

Mr. Swinburne, in an interesting passage in his Essay 
on Tennyson and Musset, tells us how greatly this 
description had perplexed him, as he had never seen 
such a phenomenon. But he adds, ' On the first bright 
day I ever spent on the eastern coast of England I saw 
the truth of this touch, and recognised once more with 
admiring delight the subtle and sure fidelity of that 
happy and studious hand. There on the dull yellow, 
foamless floor of dense discoloured sea, so thick with 
clotted sand that the water looked massive and solid as 
the shore, the white sails flashed whiter against it and 
along it as they fled, and I knew once more the truth 
of what I had never doubted — that the eye and the 
hand of Tennyson may always bo trusted at once and 
alike to see and to express the truth.' In Pelleas 
and Ettarre we have another example of this recondite 
study of natural phenomena : — 

It seem*d to Pelleas that the fern without 
Burnt as a living fire of emeralds — 

an eJBfect which is simply unintelligible, unless we 





remember that Pelleas is lying on hia back at sunset,' 
with his eye running on a level with the surface of 
the bracken. But to pass to other points which these 
subtle and elaborate artists have in common : Both 
abound in the figures known to grammarians aa 
hypallage, ecallage, paronomasia, onomatopceia, oxy- 
moron, hyperhaton. Both sedulously cultivate alli- 
teration and assonance. Both are fond of employing 
common words in uncommon senses. Virgil's use of 
'mollis' {Georg. ii. 389; JSneidjix. 817, &c.)ia the sense 
of restless or shifting ; of ' vexasse ' {Ed. vi. 75), the 
force of which depends on its derivation ; of ' 
for'infesta' (^En.vi. 90); of 'bipennia' (Jrf.xi.l35),not 
of an axe, but in its original adjectival sense; of 'orare' 
for ' loqui ' {id. vii. 446) ; of ' caducus ' for ' fallen ' 
{id. vi. 481), are analogous to such expressioES in 
Tennyson aa ' glorious ' in In Mem. cxxviii. — 

To fool ths crowd with glorious Ugb ; 
bnite in id, cxxvii. — 

The hrute earth hghtens to the sky ; 
ae ' secret ' in Lotos-Eaters — 

>Vhere they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands ; 
as ' pathos ' in Love and Duty — 

Shall BhBrpcsi pathos blight ua; 
as 'forgetful' {In Memoriam, xsv.) and 'painful' 
{Palace of Art) in the eense respectively of 'causing 
forgetfulness ' and ' full of pain,' 

Both largely affect archaisms and the revival or 
adoption of obsolete or provincial words. Thus 
Tennyson's 'bight' {Voyage of Maeldnne), 'garth' 
{Enoch Arden), 'poach'd filth ' {Merlin), ' roky hollow * 
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(Last Tovjrn.), *dune' (id.), 'agaric' (Gareth and 
Lynette), 'mawkin' {Princess), 'bosks' (id.), * byre * 
{The Victim), and the like, answer to Virgil's * um- 
bracula ' {Eel. ix. 42), * uri,' a Gallic word {Georg. ii. 
Q74:),* eamuris subcornibus' {Georg. iii. 55), 'cujum* 
{Eel. iii. 1). As Virgil employs extensively idioms and 
phrases from the Greek, so Tennyson employs as exten- 
sively idioms and phrases from both the Greek and the 
Latin. Virgil's ' sensit medios delapsus in hostes ' {^n. 
ii. 377), ' dederatque comam diffundere ventis ' {id. i. 
319), 'ventis maria omnia recti' {id. 524), 'addiderat 
socium, non inferiora secutus ' {id. vi. 170), ' et nunc 
neqmdqxiMa fallis dea' {JSn. xii. 634), and the like 
answer to Tennyson's ' strike a sudden hand in mine ' 
{In Mem. xiv.) ; ' roar from yonder dropping day ' {id. 
XV.), 'learns her gone and far from home' {id. viii.); 
' and come whatever loves to tveep ' {In Mem. xviii.) ; 
* I see thee lohat thou art ' {Morte d' Arthur) ; 

So may whatever tempest mars 
Mid-ocean, spare thee (In Mem. xvii.) ; 

just as phrases like ' finish'd to the finger nail ' 
{Edwin Morris), 'stood foursquare' {Ode on Wel- 
lington), ' Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and 
left' {Edwin Morris), 'ccok'd his spleen' {Princess, 
i.), 'laugh'd with alien lips' {id. iv.), are analogous 
to Virgil's frequent attempts to transplant phrases 
from the Greek poets into Latin, such as the famous 
mistranslation from Theocritus (if mistranslation it 
was) in Eclogue viii. 58, 'omnia vel medium fiant 
mare,' his similarly ambiguous 'cratera coronant* 
{Georg. ii. 528), his 'ut vidi, ut perii' {Eel. viii. 41), 
bis ' clamor e incendunt ccelum ' (JBw, x, 894), and his 

c 2 
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frequent Homeric analogues. How Virgil attempted 
to enrich his language by giving Latin conjunctions 
the peculiar force and function of Greek, by employ- 
ing every device of verbal collocation to supply the 
want of particles, by habitually making the Latin 
passive serve the place of the Greek middle, and the 
Latin perfect the place of the Greek aorist, is notorious.^ 
Tennyson has done exactly the same for English. 
Thus he makes our word ' for ' correspond to the 
Greek epexegetic ^dp, as at the beginning of The 
Coining of Arthur — * For many a petty king,' &c., where 
the 'for' simply opens the narrative; thus in In 
Memoriam, xc, ' but ' perhaps answers to the Greek 
dWd and the Latin at : — 

Ah, dear, hut come thou back to me. 

It would be needless to multiply instances. In 
In Memoriam, lii., we have an imitation of the pro- 
phetic present : — 

Abide : thy wealth is gather'd in, 
"When Time hath sunder' d shell from pearl ; 

in id, xxvi. an imitation of the Greek optative : — 

Then might I find, ere yet the mom 
Breaks hither, &c. 

In Pelleas and Ettarre there is plainly an attempt to 
imitate the Greek aorist in the frequentative sense : — 



* Milton is fond of the same thing : thus in Par. Lost, i. 318, wo 
have the EngUsh ♦ or ' answering exactly to the Greek ^ or ^ ; — 

* or have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle,' Ac. — 

and in id. bk. ii. * what ' is used for the Latin * quid ' : — 

* What sit we, then, projecting peace or war ? ' 
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His eyes, 
Harder and drier than a fountain bed 
In summer ; thither came the village girls 
And lingered talking, and they come no more, &c. 

From Virgil Tennyson has learned the magical 
effect which may be produced by a single word placed 
for the sake of emphasis out of its proper order in 
the sentence. There is, perhaps, nothing in the 
whole of poetry more pathetic than the single word 
* Anchisiades ' and its collocation, in the passage {^n. 
X. 821) describing the effect of the death of Lausus 
on iEneas, when, remembering his own father, he 
remembers that young Lausus was dying on behalf 
of his : — 

At vero ut vultum vidit morientis et ora, 
Ora modis, Anchiaiadea, pallentia miris. 

Compare, in Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, Tenny- 
son's similar employment of the name Edith : — 

Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, yet so lowly » sweet, 
Woman to her inmost heart, &c. 

So, too (same poem) : — 

Here we met, our latest meeting — Amy — sixty years ago — 
She and I. 

In a word, the diction of Tennyson is, in its 
essential characteristics, as nearly the exact counter- 
part to that of Virgil as it is possible for verbal 
expression in one language to be the counterpart of 
that in another. 

Nor are these the only points of resemblance 
between them. Both are elaborate artists in onomato- 
poeic effect. Virgil's * Quadrupedante putrem sonitu 
quatit ungula campum' {JE71. viii. 596), his *Quas 
animosi Euri assidue franguntque feruntque ' {Georg. 
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h. 441), his ' llli inter aese magna \i braebia tollunt 
In numerum ' {Mn. viii. 45S), his ' Insequitur cumulo 
prferuptua aquffl mons' i^d. i. 105), bis ' Sternitur 
exanimiaque tremens procumbit humi bos ' {iA. v. 
481), bis 'Eadit iter liquidum celerea neque commo- 
vet alas ' (i'rf. 217), hia magical lines in Gmrgic. i. 
856-9, &c, &c,, may be compared with Tennyson's 

I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in tlie reeds 

[Morte d'Arthur) ; 

Shock'd like an iron clanging anvil bang'd 

With hammers [Friticess, v.) ; 
On the bald street breaks the blank day (In Mem. viL) ; 

Tho sweep of scythe in morning dew (id. Ixsxix.) ; 
Dry clash'd his homoss in the icy eaves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The biiro blnck olifC clong'd round him, ag be based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp smitten (Morte d'Arthur), 

There are, of course, similar effects in moat poets, 
and notably in the Homeric poems, but in Yirgil and 
Tennyson they are not only more artificially elabo- 
rated, but more directly and assiduoualy sought. 
The only other poet who has elaborated them as 
carefully and employed them to the aame extent ia 
Milton, the greatest master, perhaps, of onomatopceie 
effect in our language. On Rimiiaritiea of temper 
and geniuB between the two poets, on their essential 
seriousness and earneatneas, on their strong religioua 
instinct, on their profound senae of the sadness and 
mystery of human life, on their sensitive sympathy 
with distress and pain in whatever pitiful form they 
may assume among breathing things, on their de- 
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light in Nature, on their intense patriotism, on their 
reverence for tradition and prescription, on their 
contempt for the multitude, on the union in both of 
the antiquarian and scholar with the poet and philo- 
sopher, this is not the place to comment. It is the 
purpose of this little book to illustrate another in- 
teresting point of resemblance between these poets, 
the use, namely, which they have made of the work 
of their predecessors — to show that, as Virgil has, on 
a very large scale, drawn on the literary wealth of 
Greece and of his native land, so Tennyson has, on 
a corresponding scale, drawn not on that wealth 
merely, but on the wealth which has been accumu- 
lating since. 

The principle of arrangement which it will be most 
convenient to follow in this commentary will be to 
take the poems in the order in which they are grouped 
in the table of contents to the complete edition of the 
poet's works published by Macmillan in 1889. Group 
I. includes the group entitled Juvenilia; Group II. 
The Lady of Shalott, and other Poems ; Group III. 
English Idylls, and other Poems ; Group IV. Enoch 
Arden, and other Poems; Group V. The Princess and 
the miscellaneous poems following; Group VI. In 
Memoriam; Group VII. Maud; Group VIII. Idylls 
of the King ; Group IX. The Lover's Tale, Ballads, 
and ether Poems ; in Group X. may conveniently 
be placed all the later miscellaneous poems, together 
with Demeter and the poems included with it. 
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CHAPTEE II 

GROUP I,— JUVENILIA 

To the Queen. — The fine thought that the throne is 
Broad-based upon her people's will 

appears to have been suggested by Shelley : — 

Athens diviner yet 
Gleam'd with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of man as on a mount of diamond set 

{Ode to Liberty), 

Where Clarihel low lieth : 

The care with which Tennyson has in these and 
in his later poems collected the musical names of 
women found in the works of preceding poets is in 
itself a proof of his discriminating industry. To pass 
over obvious instances, Claribel is of course either from 
Spenser {F, Q., book ii. canto iv.) or from The Tempest 
(act ii. sc. 1) ; Mariana from Measure for Measure ; 
Madeline from Keats's Eve of St. Agnes. Oriana, 
derived originally from the Amadis de Gaul, is a 
favourite name with Fletcher, appearing in The Kiiight 
of Malta, in The Wild Goose Chase, in The Woman 
Hater ; Eosalind, a name coined, so Kirke seems to 
imply, by Spenser (see his note on The Shepherd's 
Calendar, eel. i.) and adopted by Lodge and Shake- 
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speare ; Adeline, from Byron's Don Juan (canto xiii, 
sqq.) ; Fatima is from the Arabian Nights ; Melissa 
(Princess), a name direct from the Greek, the common 
name of priestesses, and particularly of the priestesses 
of Demeter ; Camilla {Lover* s Tale), from Virgil (^n. 
vii. 803), but long naturalised in English by the 
Elizabethan novelists and dramatists. 
In the poem Nothing will Die — 

Nothing will die, 

All things will change — 

we have simply the versification of a commonplace 

which has been very eloquently expressed by many 

poets, particularly by Euripides (Fragments of Chry- 

sippus), by Empedocles (Frag. lib. i. 35-108), by 

Lucretius (ii. 990 sqq.), hj Pope (Essay on Man, epist. 

ii. 13 sqq.), and by Shelley (Adonais, st. 42, 43). The 

line — 

It will change, but it will not fade — 

is of course an echo of Shelley's 

I change, but I cannot die (The Cloud). 

In All Things will Die we have in the line — 

Every heart this May morning in joyance is beating — 

and in the tone of the whole passage, a reminiscence 
of Wordsworth's Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, 
stanza 4, while the ghastly picture of death in the 
lines — 

Death is calling ; 
While I speak to ye 
The jaw is falUng, 
The red cheek paling, 
The strong limbs failing. 
Ice with the warm blood mixing, 
The eyeballs fixing— 
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In the poem To we have one or two reminis- 
cences worth noting : — 

Eay-fringed eye-lids of the mom : 
Cf. Lycidas: — 

Under the opening eye-lids of the mom. 

Again : — 

Nor trenchant swords : 

Cf. Shakespeare, Timon of Athens y iv. 3 : — 

Make soft thy trenchant sword. 
Like that strange angal, &c. : 

The allusion is of course to Genesis xxxii. 24-32. 

In the Recollections of the Arabian Nights we have, 
so far as the tone and style are concerned, little more 
than an echo of Coleridge's Kuhla Khan and Lewti, 
with expressions carefully culled from other poets 
dove-tailed as it were in the fine mosaic of the 
diction. Thus the beautiful phrase, repeated as the 
burden of the poem — 

It was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid — 

is Shakespeare's 

That cropped the golden prime of this sweet prince 

{Rich, III, act i. sc. 2, 248), 

Full of the city's stilly sounds : 

So Shakespeare : — 

The hum of either army stilly sounds 

{Henry V, prol. act iv.). 

The matter of the poem and the imagery are 
of course simply transferred from the gorgeous de- 
scription of Harun al Bashid's Garden of Gladness in 
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the story of Nur-al-din Ali and the damsel Anis al 
Talis, * Thirty-Sixth Night.' 

In the Ode to Memory we have many illustrations 
of the care with which the poet has noted and appro- 
priated the felicitous epithets of his predecessors. 

The dew-impearUd winds of dawn : 

This beautiful epithet is transferred from Drayton, 
who applies it with more propriety to flowers : — 

Amongst the dainty dew-imjpearUd flowers 

{Ideas, Sonnet liii.). 

The ' black earth : ' this is a favourite epithet with 
the Greek poets; with Homer a stock one. Cf. //. 
ii. 699 and passim , Sappho {Ode to Aphrodite, 10), 
Fragments of Alcman (Fieig. 60), Pseudo-Anacreon 
(21 [19] ). The ' ribbed sand ' is Wordsworth's ' as 
is the ribb'd sea-sand,^ stanzas inserted in The Ancient 
Mariner (part iv.). The 'wattled folds' is Milton's 
'the folded flocks penned in their wattled cotes* 
{ComuSy 344). So too the epithet * amber ' as applied 
to morning has been similarly applied by Milton 
{V Allegro, 61), where he speaks of it as 'robed in 
flames and amber light.' So in * storied walls * we 
have a felicitous expression originating, perhaps, from 
Milton's 'storied windows' {II Penseroso, 159), and 
employed by Pope, ' the trophied arches, storied halls ' 
{Essay on Man, iv. 303), and by Gray, ' storied urn ' 
{Elegy, 41). The magnificent epithet 'myriad- 
minded,' which occurs also in this poem, has a curious 
history. It was discovered by Coleridge as a phrase 
fivpiovovs in some Byzantine writer, who applied it to 
one of the Patriarchs of Byzantium, with sufficient 
impropriety, no doubt. However Coleridge, in his own 



phrase, rescued it and applied it to tiic one man to 
■whom it was magnificently appropriate — Shakespeare.' 
A Character seems to owe something to Wordsworth, 
and something to Shakespeare. In Wordsworth's 

One to whose Hmooth-rul)lied soul can cling 
Nor form nor feeling, great nor small, 

A rpHnn nin if, aelf-sufflciBut thing, 
An intellectual all in all, 

if we have not the germ of the poem we have on 
excellent commentary, while Shakespeare's fop. Hot- 
spur's speech [Hniry IV. Part I. act i. so. S), seems 
to haye suggested a touch or two. The epithet 
'secretest'in r/(iiP(»et is Shakespeare's ' sccreteet man 
of blood ' {Macbeth, act iii. sc. 4). So too ' the golden, 
stars.' So in the same poem ' the breathing spring ' 
is Pope's 

All the incensa of the breathing epring {Mesgiah, 24). 

Bo in The Sea Fairies ' tho ridged sea ' is from Lear 
(act iv. sc. 6), ' horns welk'd and waved like the ridged 
sea.' 

The Dirge, if it does not recall verbally, derives 
obviously its sentiment, colour, and tone from the 
dirge and the Hues introductory to the dirge in 
Cymbeline. 

Long purples of the dale; 

Cf. Ilamlet, iv. 7 :— 

DftiaicB, and long purples. 

' ' hriip iivpi6rBo!, & phrase uliioh I have borroivcd Irom a Oreek 
monk, who applies it to a Patriarch ol Constantinople. 1 might 
have said that 1 have reclaimed rather than borrowed it : for it seems 
to belong to Shakespeare de juri singulari et ex privilegio naturtB ' 
(Coleridge, Diographia Literaria, chap. ix. note). 
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The gold-eyed kingcups fine : 
Cf. Cymheline, ii. 3 : — 

And winking mary-huds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 

In Love and Death the fine expression — 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light — 

is from Virgil {Georg. i. 427) : — 

Luna revertentes cum primum colligit ignes 
(What time the moon is first gathering her rallying fires). 

The use of ' vans ' for * wuigs ' — 

Spread his sheeny vans for flight — 

follows Milton : — 

His sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight (Par, Lost, ii. 927-8), 

who in his turn adapted it from Tasso (Ger. Lib. ix. 

60) :— 

Indi spiega al gran volo i vanni aurati 

(Afterwards he spreads for a great flight his gilded wings). 

In the fragments of Ibycus we have an interesting 
parallel to the opening stanzas of Elednore ; compare 
the spirit and images of Tennyson's verses with the 
following lines : — 

"EvpvoKt, ykavKttov XapiTODv ^ciXor, 
KoKXiKOfiiav fi€k€8rjfia, ere fi€v Kvirpis 
3, r' dyavo^\€(l>apos Il€i6<a podtoiaiv 
€v dv6ffTiv Bpi'^av, 



fivpra rr, <cat ta koi i\ixpv(ros 

fjicikd T€ Koi p68a Ka\ Ttpeiva bd(ffvay 

Tcifios avTTVOS kKvtos opSpos (yeiprjo'iv ar}86vas 

(Fragments of Ibycus) 
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(Euryalus, nurseling of the sweet Graces, care of the falr« 
haired ones, thee Cypris and mild- eyed Persuasion 
nourished amid rose -flowers . . . myrtles, and violets 
and helichryse, and apples, and roses, and smooth bay- 
tree, what time the wakeful noisy dawn rouseth up the 
nightingales). 

The beautiful expression in Adeline — 

Those dew-Ut eyes of thine — 

is apparently borrowed from CoUins's Ode to Pity : - 

And eyes of dewj/ light. 

How the merry blue -bell rings 
To the mosses underneath : 

This conceit, hardly worth the stealing, seems to have 
been appropriated from Shelley : — 

And the hyacinth, purple and white and blue, 
"Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music {The Sensitive Plants i.). 

In Margaret — 

The mom 

Moving through & fleecy night — 

reminds us of Milton, who describes the moon as 

Stooping through Sk fleecy cloud. 

The ballad of Oriana was evidently suggested by 
the old ballad of Helen of Kirkconnel, both poems being 
based on a similar incident, and both being the 
passionate soliloquy of the bereaved lover, though 
Tennyson's treatment of the subject is all his own. 
The expression tears of blood — 

I feel the tears of blood arise — 
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recalls Ford, who more cautiously qualifies it, Tw 
Vity she's a Whore (act i. sc. 1) : — 

Wash every word thou utterest 
In tears (and if 't be possible) of blood. 

The ' full-saird verse ' in Elednore recalls Shake- 
speare's eighty-sixth sonnet — 

The full sail of his great verse ; 

while the image in the passage describing love — 

His how-string slackened, languid Love 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand — 

was no doubt suggested by Horace, Odes^ III. xxvii. 

66-8 :— 

Aderat querent! 
Perfidum ridens Venus et remisso 

Filius arcu 

(And as she complained she saw Venus there treacherously 
smiling, and Venus's son, too, with unstrung bow). 

The yellow-handed hees : 

Cf. Keats's * yellow-girted bees ^ {Endymion, L). The 
whole of the passage beginning 

My heart a charmed slumber keeps — 

is little more than an adaptation of Sappho's incom- 
parable ode, filtered, perhaps, through the version of 
Catullus. 

The incident related in the sonnet on Alexander 
is taken from Arrian, De Exped. Alexandri, lib. iii. 
chap. iii. and iv. The allusion to the naphtha-pits 
shows that the poet had been reading Plutarch's Life 
of Alexander. 

This brings us to the end of the first group, a 
series of very slight studies, in which the influences 
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most perceptible are, perhaps, the Greek lyric poets, 
Keats, and Coleridge,^ though they prove how decidedly, 
even in these early days, Tennyson had formed 
those habits of careful study and wide reading which 
ever afterwards distinguished him. As we go on to 
consider the poems in Group II. we shall see how, 
as his genius developed, his studious learning and 
his powers of assimilation grew in proportion. Wider 
and wider grows the range of his reading, more and 
more exquisite and consummate the skill with which 
he uses his materials. 

* Coleridge was, so far as I know, the first English poet who dis- 
covered the strange effect produced by a flash of prosaic definiteness 
of detail in the midst of vague and dreamy pomp. Thus in Kubla 

Khan : — 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 

Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 

So Tennyson in Elednore : — 

Thou wert born, on a summer mom, 
A mile beneath the cedar-wood ; 

and it is employed habitually in these early poems. It became af tef' 
wards, notably in Bossetti, a mere trick. 
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CHAPTEE III 

GROUP 11. — THE LADY OF SHALOTT, ETC. 

The Lady of Shalott — A study in fancy from the 
Arthurian Eomances, Shalott being a form, through 
the French, of Astolat. According to Sir Francis 
Palgrave {Selections from the Lyric Poems of Lord 
Tennyson, p. 257) the poem was suggested by an 
Italian romance upon the Donna di Scalotta. On 
what authority this is said I know not, nor can I 
identify the romance referred to.^ It seems to owe as 
much to Coleridge as to any one. 

* Tirra, lirra ' by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot : 

A charming onomatopoeia, not coined by Tennyson 
but by Shakespeare as a variant on the French : — 

The lark that tirra, lirra chants 

(Winter's Tale, act iv. BC. 2), 

* It is possible that the novel which is referred to by Sir F. Palgrave 
is Novella LXXXI., in a collection of novels entitled Libro di Novelle, 
printed at Milan in 1804, which tells but very briefly the story of 
Elaine's love and death. ' Qui conta,* so runs the heading, * come la 
Bamigella di Scalot morl per amore di Lancialotto di Lac.* And this 
is the more likely as Sir Francis says that the poem was suggested 
by a novel * in which Camelot, unlike the Celtic tradition, was placed 
near the sea.' In this novel it is placed near the sea : ' II mare la 
guid6 a Camalot, e ristette alia riva.' If this be, as it appears to be, 
the novel referred to, Tennyson's poem owes nothing to it. 
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Marmwi in the South has an interesting parallel, 
BO far at least aa a lyric poem can be parallel with a 
poem cast in narrative form, in La Pia, a poem 
of great power and beauty written by Benedetto 
Sestini. Sestini founda his poem on the famous 
passage in the Purgatorio which alludes to the story 
of La Pia [Pury. v. 133), and he gives ua the picture 
of this hapless wife pining forlorn amid the torrid 
horrors of the Maremma. The points of resemblance 
between Tennyson's poem and Sestini's lie in the 
position of the two women and in the graphic power 
with which the sultry landscape surrounding them ia 
described. The singularly beautiful expression — 
Large Hesper glittcr'd on her tears — 

reminds us of Keats's 

Ko light 
Could glimmnr on their tears (Syper. bk. ii.}. 

In TTie Tico Voices the dialogue, or rather the part 
filled in it by the voice persuading death, seems to have 
been auggested by Lucretiua (lib. iii. 931-1052) ; — , 

Or will cue beaoi be leaa intense 

When thy peculiar differenco 

Ib enncell'd in tbe world of sense ? 

Cf. Byron's Lara, canto ii. sect, i., the passage begin- 
ning, 'And grieve what may,' &c., also West's Ad 
Amicos towards the end, Mitford's Gray, quarto ed. 
vol. ii. p. It). 

The lines describing the insensibility of the dead 
man to the world and all that he left in it — 

His sons grow np that bear his name. 
Some grow to honour, some to shame, — 
But he is chill to praise or blame — 
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recall Job xiv. 21 — 

His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not ; and they 
are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them ; 

just as the lines — 

He will not hear the north- wind rave. 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 

High up the vapours fold and swim : 
About him broods the twilight dim : 
The place he knew forgetteth him — 

recall the weird and powerful lines of Henry More : — 

Their rotten relics lurk close underground ; 

With living wight no sense nor sympathy 
They have at all : nor hollowing thundering sound 

Of roaring winds that cold mortality 

Can wake, jrwrapt in sad Fatality. 
To horse's hoof that beats his grassie dore 

He answers not : the moon in silency 
Doth pass by night, and all bedew him o*er 
With her cold humid rayes : but he feels not Heaven's power 

(Psychozoia, canto ii. st. 20). 

Again, the lines — 

Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams. 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams — 

Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done I know not where 

(cf. the parallel passages in Tennyson's first sonnet 
and in The Ancient Sage) — embody what has often 
found embodiment before. Wordsworth's lines in 
the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality furnish an 
interesting illustration : — 
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But there's a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which I have look'd upon ; 

Both of thorn speak of aomethmg that is gone. 

Tho pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat. 

Bir Walter Scott in Guy Mannerinfi has described 
the same phenomenon in a more homely way in proae. 
' How often,' Bays Henry Bertram, ' do we find our- 
selves in society which we have never before met, and 
yet feel impressed with a mysterious and ill-defined 
consciouBnesa that neither the scene, the speaker, nor 
the subject are entirely new— nay, feel as if we could 
anticipate that part of the converaation which haa not 
yet taken place ' (Guy Mannering, eh. xH.). See, 
too, Shelley'a Prose Works for a very remarkable 
illustration of this {Speculations ore Metaphysics, v. 4). 
Human nature must be the same iii all agea, and yet 
I have never met with any allusion to thia phenomenon 
— and I can speak from somewhat extenaive reading 
among the Greek mystics and philosophers — in ancient 
writers. 

He owns the fatal gift of eyes ; 
Cf. Plato, Fhmdo, x. :— 

ifta tx" aX^Biidii rii'ii S-jris re uni dito^ roll di/SpiiiiTOtt, 1} Td yt 
rotaura kbI oi TTOUjrat •HMf Oil ^yjb^utini', uTi oCr' dKoio/ttii dicptffit 

(Have sight and hearing any truth in them? are th^ynot, as 
poets aro always tolling us, inaccurate witnesses ?) 

It 18 hardly necessary to say that the proper com- 
mentary on the whole of thia passage in Tennyson's 
poem ia Plato passim, but the Pkaido particularly ; 
cf. especially from marginal p. 65 to 68, and again 
p. 79 ; cf. too Republic, VII. vii, and X. iv.-v. 
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But to proceed. The beautiful line — 

You scarce could see the grass for flowers — 

is an echo of Peele's 

Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass 

(Arrmgnment of Paris t i. 1). 

In The Miller's Daughter the graceful song begin- 
ning, ' It is the miller's daughter,' is, for the most 
part, almost an adaptation of a portion of an ode of 
Eonsard {Odesy bk. iv. ode 26). Compare * I would 
be the girdle ' and * I would be the necklace,' &c., 
with — 

Je voudrois estre le riban ' 

Qui serre ta beUe poitrine 
Je voudrois estre le carquan 

Qui ome la gorge yvoirine, 
Je voudrois estre tout autour 

Le coral qui tes levres touche, 
Afin de baiser nuict et jour 

Tes belles Idvres et ta bouche. 

But the original of both is the pretty ode m the 
Pseudo'Anacreon, 22 (20) : — 

€*yo) S* earoTTTpov cTiyv, 

OTTCiS dfl BXeTTJJS fl€' 

eyo) ;(iro)v yevolnrjv, 
OTTOiS ael <f>opjjs fl€* 
Koi raivlrj de fiaar&Vf 
• • • • 

Koi (rdvdoKop yevoifirip* 
fiovov TToalv Trarct fie 

(Would that I were a mirror, that thou mightest be ever 
gazing at me; would that I were a tunic, that thou 
mightest always wear me ; and thy breast-band ; and would 
I were a sandal ; only trample me with thy feet). 

Compare also the two charming epigrams in the 



Palatine AntholoQij, v. 83, 84, and the schoJion quoted 
in Athenaaua, Deip. xv. c. 50. 

In Fatima we have another remiuiscenecof Sappho's 
great ode, though it owes, iierhaps, more to the magni- 
ficent fragment of Ihycus (Frag, i.) ; but there is one 
passage which bears a singularly close resemblance to 
one in the second book of Achillea Tatius's Clitophon 
and Leucippe, bk. ii. : — 

Love I fire 1 once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole somZ thro' 

My UpB. 

^it ['I'l'X^J TapaxSi'itra r^ ipiKi'ifiari jriiWrTai, il 6( fi!) toIc 

(Her soni, distracted by tlie kisa, throbs, and, had it not 
been close bound by the flesh, would have foUowed, drawn 
upward by the liieaes). 

This brings us to Tennyson's first important poem, 
(Enone; and here, as might be expected, he draws 
largely on the classics. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the poem is in form modelled partly on the 
Alexandrian idyll — such an idyll, for example, aa the 
second idyll of Theocritus or the ilefjara or Europa 
of MoEchua — and partly, perhaps, on the narratives in 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, to which the opening beats 
a typical resemblance,' It is possible that the poem 
may have been suggested by Ueattie'a JitSijment of 
Paris, which tells the story, and tells it with power 
and eloquence, on the same lines on which it is told 
here, though it is not placed in the mouth of (Enone. 
Seattle's poem opens with an elaborate description of 
Ida and of Troy in the distance. Paris, the husband 

' CE. for example Ditma's valley and cave, Met. hi, 155, 
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of (Enone, is one afternoon confronted with the three 
goddesses, who are, as in the present idyll, elaborately 
delineated as symbolising what they here symbolise ; 
each makes her speech and offers what each has to 
offer — worldly dominion, wisdom, sensual enjoyment. 
The speeches made by them will not, of course, bear 
comparison with the speeches of Tennyson's goddesses, 
but the general resemblance between Beattie's work 
and Tennyson's is certainly striking. The scene is 
described, more suo, by Apuleius {Met. lib. x. 30-32). 
But to come to detail : — 

many -fountain' d Ida : 

The epithet is of course Homer's TroXvirlSa^, his stock 
epithet for Ida. Cf. Iliad, viii. 47 ; xiv. 283 ; xx. 59, 
218. The line— 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill — 

is a curiously literal translation of a line inCallimachus, 
Lavacrum Palladis, 72 — 

fieaafi^pipa S' ct;^' opos do-v;^ia 
(The noonday quiet held the hill) — 

a poem on which Tennyson again draws in his Tire- 
sias. So 

The lizard with his shadow on the stone 
Bests like a shadow 

is a detail in the sultry summer day, suggested, no 
doubt, by Theocritus {Idyll vii. 22) — 

dvUa b^ Koi aavpos e^' alpa(ria7a'i Ka6€v8€i 

(When, indeed, the very lizard is sleeping on the loose stones 
of the wall). ' 

A little later on the line — 

Mine eyes are fuU of tears, my heart of love — 
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is taken almost without alteration from Henry VI. 
Part II. act ii. scene 3 : — 

Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. 
The charm of married brows : 

This is the a-vvocjypvs Kopa, * the maid of the nieeting 
eyebrows/ of Theocritus (Idyll viii. 72), and the 

(rvPO(l)pvv 
/3Xc(^dpa>i/ Itvu KtXaiinjv {Paeudo-Anacreoriy xv.) 

(The dark arch of brows that meet). 

The whole of the beautiful passage — 

And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotus and lilies. 



And o'er him flow'd a golden cloudy and lean'd 
Upon him, slowly droj>j>ing fragrant dew — 

is taken, with one or two additions and alterations in 
the names of the flowers, from Iliad, xiv. 347-52 
(with a reminiscence, no doubt, of the gorgeous lines in 
Par. Lost, bk. iv. 695-702) :— 

Toiai S* VTTo xd(6v 8ia (j)v€V vfo6r)\ia noirjv, 
XcDTov 6* €p(rrj€VTa, tSc KpoKOV, ^8' vaKipdov 

TTVKPOV Koi fia\aK(iv 

CTTt §€ v€(f)€\i]P taaavTo 

KoKriv xpvatiriv • aTiKiTvai 8' airiTTVirTov cfpirai 

(And beneath them the divine earth caused to spring up 
fresh new grass, and dewy lotus, and crocus, and hyacinth, 
thick and soft ; and they were clothed over with a cloud 
beauteous, golden ; and from it kept falling glittering dew- 
drops). 

Nor is the happy touch about the crocus breaking 
like fire original, being little more than an inter- 
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pretative version of Sophocles's XP^^^^V^ KpoKos 
{(Ed. Col. 685), with a memory, perhaps, of Words- 
worth — 

flowers that set the hilU on fire (Buth). 

The noble sentiment in the lines — 

because right is right, to follow right 
"Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence — 

is, of course, a commonplace in Aristotle and other 
philosophers of antiquity, but it may be interesting 
to put beside it a passage from Cicero {De Finibus, 
ii. 14, 45) :— 

Honestum id intelligimus quod tale est ut, detracts omni 
utilitate, sine ullis prsemiis fiructibusve per se ipsum possit jure 
laudari 

(We are to understand by the truly honourable that which, 
setting aside all consideration of utihty, may be rightly 
praised in itself, exclusive of any prospect of reward or 
compensation). 

The lines — 

I know 
That wheresoe'er I go by night or day 
All earth and air seem only burning fire — 

may be compared with Webster {Duchess of Malji, 
act iv. sc. 2) : — 

The heaven o'er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur. 

The framework of The Palace of Art, or the 
suggestion rather for that framework, is to be found 
in Ecclesiastes ii. 1-17. The picture of Europa — 

Or sweet Europa' s mantle blew unclasp'd, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop' d a crocus : one hand grasp'd 
The mild bull's golden horn — 
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may be compared with Moschus's picture of her, which 
appears to have suggested it : — 

7} fi' ap^ €({)€('' fiivrj Zrfvos fiofois iir\ voarois 

Tfj fi€v (\€V ravpov do\t.xov Kepat, iv ^fp* S' oKKfi 

ei^vf TTop^vpias KoKnov irrvx^^s, . . . 

KoXiroidr] 8' atyLOiai iriirkos {Idyll ii. 121-6) 
(Then, seated on the back of the divine bull, with one hand 
did she grasp the bull's long horn, and with the other she 
was catching up the purple folds of her garment, and the 
robe on her shoulders was swelled out). 

See too the beautiful picture of the same scene in 
Achilles Tatius's Clitophon and Leucippe, lib. i. ad 
initium. The picture of Homer bears some resemblance 
to Pope's picture of him in The Temple of Favie, and 
should be compared with it (Temple, 184-7). The 
expression * the first of those who know ' is obviously 
from Dante — 

Vidi il maestro di color che sanno {Inferno, iv. 131) 
(I saw the master of those who know). 

The fine expression — 

God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality — 

was borrowed evidently from young Hallam's Theo- 
diccea Novissima : — 

That, indeed [i,e. Redemption], is in the power of God's 
election, with whom alone rest the abysmal secrets of personality 
(Hallam's Eemadns, edit. 1834, p. 132 >. 

The sentiment in Lady Clara Vere de Vere — 

'Tis only noble to be good — 

recalls a line in a famous poem — 

And, to be noble, we'll be good — 
(Lines usually attributed to J. G. Cooper. Lewis's Miscell, p. 63), 
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and has of course been repeated frequently but it 
may be worth comparing the following passage in 
Menander : — 

o^ hv iv ytyovta^ y rff ffivaa rrpos r' ayaBa 

(Menander, ed. Meineke, p. 191) 

(Whoever has by nature been well disposed to virtue, even 
though he be an Ethiopian, mother, he is a gentleman). 

See, too, the fragment of the Cnidia (Meineke, p. 98), 
Juvenal, Sat viii. 20, and Dante, Convito (Canzone 
opening Trat, Qiuirt, 101-2) : — 

E gentilezza dovunque virtute ; 
Ma no virtute ov* eUa. 

In The May Queen the phrase — and weirdly vivid 
it is — 

There came a sweeter token wJien the night and mominj 
meet — 

is transferred from Mallet's William and Margaret : — 

The silent solemn hour 
When night and morning meet. 

The Lotos-Eaters is of course founded on the 
Odyssey y ix. 82 sqq. But the poet has laid other poets 
under contribution for his enchanting poem, notably 
Bion, Moschus, Spenser (description of the Idle Lake, 
Faerie Queene, bk. ii. canto vi.), and Thomson {Castle 
of Indolence). Spenser and Thomson are the most 
potent influences in the poem. Compare, for example, 
the following verses : — 

Was nought around but images of rest. 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between, 

And flowery beds that slumberous influence kest 
From poppies breathed and beds of pleasant green. 
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Meanwhile unnumber'd glittering streamlets play'd 

And hurled everywhere their water's sheen, 
That as they bicker' d through the sunny glade, 
Though restless, still themselves a lulling murmur made. 

A pleasant land of drowsihed it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half- shut eye. 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 
For ever flushing round a summer sky 

{Castle of Indolence, canto i. st. 3-6). 

Turning to Bion and Moschus, how exactly parallel 
are the following passages : — 

All things have rest, why should we toil alone ? 



Death is the end of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? 

€tff TTOfTOV 2 dftXot KafldrtDS K* €15 Cpya TrOV€Vfl€5 / 

yfrvxciP S' «XP* rivos wotI Ktpbea koI ttotI Ti\vas 
PdiXXofies, ifi€ipovT€s del iroKif ttK-ijovos oX^a> ; 
\a66p.f6^ rj iipa navTcs oTt. 6vaTol yevopjfaOa 
)(cl)s fipaxvp €K Moipas \dxop.€V xP^^op 

(BiON, Idyll V. 11-15) 

(For how long, wretched that we are, are we to toil and 
labour ? How long are we to throw our souls away on 
greed and toilsome arts, ever yearning after more wealth? 
Surely, surely we have all forgotten that we are mortal and 
how short is the span allotted us by Fate). 

Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 



How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream. 

To watch the emerald-colour'd water falling 
Through many a woven acanthus-wreath divine I 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch'd out bepeath the pine* 
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rj KOKov 6 ypiTTfVs C(i)€i fiioVy <S Bofios d vavs 

Koi TTouos 60T( 3aka(r(ra 

avTcip €fiol yXvKXfs vttvos vito TrXarcii/^ fia0v(l>vW<pj 
Kal nayas (f>L\€oi,fjLi rov €yyv6cv rf^ov aKOVfiv 
a T€pTT€i ylro(l>€oi(ra tov liypiov, ov)(\ rapdcaei 

(MoscHUS, Idyll v.). 

(Evil surely is the fishennan's life, whose home is his ship 
and the sea his toiling-place. But to me sweet is sleep 
beneath the broad-leaved plane-tree, and may it be my 
pleasure to hearken to the murmur of the fountain near, 
which as it murmurs delights the husbandman, and does 
not harass him). 

His voice was tJiin as voices from ihe grave : 

Cf. Theocritus of the voice of Hylas — 

dpaui 6' LK€To (fxovd {Idyll xiii.) 
(Thin came the voice) ; 

and Virgil's ghost-voices — 

pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam {Mn. vi. 492) ; 

and Ovid of the voice of the ghost of Eemus — 

umbra . . . visa est . . . 
. , . hsec exiguo murmur e verba loqui (Fasti, v. 457). 

See, too, Keats's Isahella, xxxvi., of the voice of the 
ghost of Lorenzo. The lines — 

Hateful is the dark blue sky, 
Vaulted o'er the dark blue sea — 

remind us of Virgil's 

Tsedet cceli convexa tueri {^n» iv. 461) 
(Heaven's vault is weariness to look upon). 

Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
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We have here an interesting illustration of Tenny- 
son's exact scholarship; this touch was no douht 
suggested hy Virgil's 

conscendi navibus sequor {Mn. i. 381), 

which does not mean, as it is usually explained, ' I 
embarked upon,' but ' I climbed up the sea ' — a splen- 
didly graphical touch, as Tennyson has seen. Cf. 
Shakespeare's 

And let the labouring barque climb hills of seas 

{Othello f act ii. so. 1), 

though the passage in Shakespeare is not really 
parallel. 

The conclusion of the poem — the picture of the 
gods of Epicurus — was immediately suggested by 
Lucretius (iii. 15 sqq.). If the poet has not drawn 
on the Icaromenippus of Lucian, that inimitable 
dialogue from chapter xxv. to the end furnishes an 
excellent commentary on Tennyson's picture of those 
gods and what they see. 

The Dream of Fair Women was, as the poet 
himself tells us, inspired by Chaucer's Legend of 
Good Women, though the scheme of the poem bears 
a close resemblance to the Trionfi of Petrarch. The 
lines — 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain 
And flushes all the cheek — 

would certainly seem to have been suggested by a 
passage in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes : — 

lis 5* oiroT CiKV voTjfia dia a'T€pvoio Treprjo'rjf 

av^pos* 

ai be T€ dunjOoxriv an* u(f>$a\fi£>v dfuipxryal ^ 
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(As when a thought passes swiftly through the breast of a 
man, and the sparkles flash from his eyes). 

With Tennyson's picture of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia should of course be compared the picture of the 
same scene by iEschylus {Agamemnon, 225-49) and 
Lucretius (i. 85-100). 

The bright death quiver' d : 

With this may be compared a precisely similar ex- 
pression (for surely there can be no doubt of the true 
interpretation, with the parallel afforded by Virgil's 
use of vulnus) in the Electra of Sophocles, 1395 — 

(With the newly-whetted blood \i,e» instrument that will 
draw blood] in his hand). 

I would the white cold heavy-plunging foam, 
Whirrd by the wind, had roll'd me deep below: 

She expresses a similar wish in Iliady iii. 73-4. 

The skill with which the poet has, in the picture 
of Cleopatra, given us, as it were in quintessence, 
Shakespeare's superb creation needs no commentary. 
One illustration maj^ suffice : — 

And the wild kiss, when Iresh from war's alarms, 

My Hercules, my Koman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms : 

Cf. Anton, and Cleopatra, act iv. sc. 8 : — 

O thou day 0* the world I 
Chain mine arm'd neck, leap thou, attire and all. 
Through proof of harness, to my heart, and there 
Bide on the pants triumphing. 

How like a glow-worm in the sun is Tennyson's stanza 
to ^Ijis ! It js worth noticing that the passage — 

E 
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I died a Queen. The Boman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

ia a splendid transfusion of the last lines in Horace's 
OdeSy I. xxxvii. : — 

Invidens 
Privata deduci superbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho 

(Disdaining to be escorted unqueened, in proud triumph, no 
grovelling woman she). 

Once, like the moon, I made 
The ever- shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humour ebb and flow : 

This appears to have been suggested by Susan Carter's 
words in Ford's Witch of Edmonton^ act ii. sc. 2 : — 

You are the powerful moon of my blood's sea, 
To make it ebb and flow into my face 
As your looks change. 

"With that she tore her robe apart, and half 

The poHsh'd argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare 

is an almost literal translation from the Hecuba^ 
556:— 

XajSovcra TrcTrXouff i^ uKpas €7ra>fiibos 
V*Pvif^ 

KuXXtora 

(She took her robes and tore them right from the shoulder, 
and bared her breasts and bosom, most lovely, as of a 
statue), 

the * polish'd argent ' exactly and most happily intern 
feting the idea suggested by ayoKfiaros. 
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Saw God divide the night with flying flame : 

Cf. Horace, Ode«, I. xxxiv. 5-6 : — 

Diespiter 
Igni corusco nubila dividens 

(The Father of the day dividing the storm-clouds with 
gleaming flame). 

In the verses To J. S, the lines describing tears — 

And tho' mine own eyes fill with dew, 
Drawn from the spirit thro* the brain — 

were plainly suggested by the exquisite Alcaic stanza 
of Gray on tears : — 

lacrymarum fens tenero sacros 
Duoentium ortus ex animo. 

The singularly beautiful image in the lines — 

His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light 

That broods above the fallen sun. 
And dwells in heaven half the night — 

seems to have been suggested by Henry Vaughan's 
poem — 

Their very memory is fair and bright 



It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 

Like stars 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest 
After the sun's remove (Beyond the Veil), 

A passage also from Dryden may be compared : — 

If I fall 
I shall be like myself: a setting sun 
Should leave a track of glory in the skies 

{Don Sebastian, act i. sc. 1). 

B 2 
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In the lines from On a Mourner — 

such as those 
Once heard at dead of night to greet 
Troy's wandering prince, so that he rose 
"With sacrifice, &c. — 

the allusion is to Virgil {^n. iii. 147 s^^.)- 

The expression in the verses Of old sat Freedom^ 
&c.— 

Who, God -like, grasps the triple forhs — 

is borrowed from the Eomans, being the 'trisulcum 
fulmen/ or *trisulci ignes,' or 'trisulca tela* of the 
Eoman poets. Cf. Ovid, Met. ii. 848 ; id. Ibis, 471 ; 
SenecB>,HippoL 190; Thyestes, 1090. 
The phrase in Love thou thy land — 

Across the brazen bridge of war — 

is of course Homer's 

cVl TTToXefioio y((^vpas {II, viii, 549). 
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CHAPTER IV 

GROUP in. — ENGLISH IDYLLS, AND OTHER POEMS 

No poems of Tennyson are more pleasing than his 
English Idylls. The honour of having given the first 
models for these belongs to Southey, who was followed 
by Wordsworth in Michael and The Brothers. Southey's 
poems are entitled by him English Eclogues, and were 
composed between 1797 and 1803. To these poem 
he prefixes a short note : * The following Eclogues, I 
believe, bear no resemblance to any poems in our 
language. This species of composition has become 
popular in Germany, and I was induced to attempt it 
by an account of the German idylls given me in 
conversation. They cannot properly be styled imita- 
tions, as I am ignorant of that language at present, 
and have never seen any translation or specimens in 
this kind ' (Southey's Poetical Works, 1-vol. edit. p. 
624). They are eight in number, and are entitled The 
Old Mansion House, The Grandmother's Tale, Hannah, 
The Sailor's Mother, The Witch, The Ruined Cottage, 
The Last of the Family, The Alderman s Funeral. In 
point of merit there is no comparison between the 
richness, grace, and beauty of Tennyson and the 
bald, flat, and spiritless commonplace of Southey. 



^^ 
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But how closely Tennyson's Idylls are, in point of 
form, modelled on Southey's, will be at once apparent 
to any one who will take the trouble to compare 
them. 

The illustrations of the Morte d' Arthur will be 
given in the section on the Idylls of the King, In 
The Gardener's Daughter we trace the influence of 
Theocritus. The passage — 

From the woods 
Came voices of the weU-contented doves, &c. — 

is simply a parody of Theocritus {Idyll vii. 139 sqq.)^ 
just as in the lines — 

all the land 



Smelt of the commg summer — 

we have a reminiscence of his 

frdvT* ^iaSev 64pfos fioKa niovos {id. 148) 
(All savoured of a very rich summer). 

So again in 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good 

we have a reminiscence of Id. xv. 104, but see infra. 
The physical effect of joy on the spirits so happily 
described in the lines — 

I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Felt ea/rth as air beneath me — 

had been expressed also with equal felicity by Massinger 
{City Madam, act iii. sc. 8) : — 

I am sublimed. Gross earth 
Supports me not. I walk on air. 

The whole plot of the poem standing next, Dora, to 
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the minutest details is taken from a prose story of 
Miss Mitford's, namely, The Tale of Dora Creswell 
{Our Village^ vol. iii. pp. 242-253), the only important 
alterations being that of the names : Farmer Creswell, 
Dora Creswell, Walter Creswell, and Mary Hay, be- 
coming respectively Allan, Dora, "William, and Mary 
Morrison. How carefully the poet has preserved the 
picturesque touches of his original may be seen by 
comparing the following two passages : — 

And Dora took the child and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 

She rose and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat : 

A beautiful child lay on the ground at some little distance, 
whilst a young girl, resting from the labour of reaping, was 
twisting a rustic wreath of enamelled cornflowers, brilliant 
poppies, snow-white lily -bines, and light fragile harebells, 
mingled with tufts of the richest wheat -ears, roimd its hat. 

That the poet's indebtedness to the novel has not 
been intimated, is due no doubt to the fact that 
Tennyson, like Gray, leaves his commentators to 
track him to his raw material; though why he should 
have prefixed a preface to The Golden Supper acknow- 
ledging his debt to Boccaccio, and should have omitted 
to do so in the case of Dora, it is difl&cult to under- 
stand. The author of Our Village has certainly more 
to gain from the honour than the author of the De- 
camerone. 

In Audley Courts the graphic touch, the 

Pillar'd duaJc of sounding sycamores. 
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is from Milton : — 

A pillar'* d shade 
High over-arch*d {Par. Lost, ix. llOG-7). 

In Edwin Morris, in ' finished to the finger-nail/ 
and ' Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left,' 
we have illustrations of what has been referred to 
before. An odd coincidence in this poem is worth 
noticing. Edwin Morris's love appears to have pos- 
sessed Julia's seal — 

She sent a note, the seal an elle vous suit 

Julia's letter to Don Juan was despatched in an en- 
velope — 

The seal a sunflower — elle vous suit partout 

{Don Juan, canto i. st. xcviii.). 

For the source of St Simeon Stylites and a necessary 
commentary on it see Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ch. 
xxxvii. (Smith's Gibbon), vol. iv. p. 320. When the 
saint, alluding to his mortal body, observes — 

This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings — 

we are reminded of Carew's original but ludicrous 
couplet — 

The soul 
Broke the outward shell of sin 
And so was hatch'd a cherubin 

(Carew's Poems, lix.), 

or still more immediately of Eogers's epigram com- 
paring man on earth to the inglorious chrysalis, and 
man after death to the full-fledged butterfly (Eogers's 
Poem to a Butterfly). 
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In Irore and Duty, the lines describing the lovers 
parting— 

The summer night, that paus'd 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
IiOYe-charm*d to listen : all the wheels of Time 
Spun round in station, hut the end had come — 

irresistibly remind us of a similar scene in Words- 
worth's Vaudracour and Julia : — 

The galaxy displayed 
Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 
Aloft, momentous but uneasy bliss : 
To their full hearts the universe seem'd hung 
On that brief meeting's slender filament. 

The lines about the hours — 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, &c. — 

were of course suggested by Theocritus, Id. xv. 104-5 : — 

tpxpvrai TrdvT€(T(Ti ^porois aUi ri (f)€poLa'(ii 

(Tardiest of the Happy Ones are the beloved Hours, but 
greatly yearned for do they come, over bringing some gift 
for all men). 

The very fine image, which concludes the poem, of 
Morning driving 

her plough of pearl 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack, 

an image repeated with variation in The Princess^ iii.— 

Morn in the white wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold — 
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appears to liave been suggested by Greene : — 
Beest thou not Lycaon's son, 
The \aiX&-3 flough-iwwm unto mighty Jove, 
Hath traced his silver fiwrowa in the heaven f 

(Greene's Orlando Furioso, act i. so. 8.) 

We now come to Ulysses. The germ, the spirit, 
and the sentiment of this poem are from the twenty- 
sixth canto of Dante's Ipferno. Tennyson has in- 
deed done Httle but fill in the sketch of the great 
Florentine. As is usual with him in all cases where 
he borrows, the details and minuter portions of the 
work are his own; he has added grace, elaboration, 
and symmetry ; he has called in the assistance of 
other poets. A rough crayon draught has been meta- 
morphosed into a perfect picture. As the resem- 
blances lie not so much in expression as in the general 
tone, we will in this case substitute for the original a 
literal version. Ulysses is speaking :— 

Neither fondness for my son, nor reverence for my aged sire, 
nor the due love which ought to have gladdened Penelope, 
could conquer in me the ardour which I had to become experi- 
enced in the world, and Jn bumou vice and worth. I put out 
into the deep open sea with but one Ehip, and with that small 
company which had not deserted me. . . . I and my companions 
were old and tardy when we came to that narrow pass where 
Hercules assigned his landmarks. ' hrothers,' I said, 'who 
through a hundred thousand dangc^rs havo reached the West, 
deny not to this the brief vigil of your senses that remain, ex- 
perience of the unpeopled world beyond the sun. Consider 
your origin ; ye were not formed to live iike bmtes, but to follow 
virtue and knowledge.' . . . Night already saw the other pole 
with all its stars, and oiu-s so low that it rose not irom the 
ocean floor (Inferno, sxvi. 04-120). 

Now compare the key verses of Tennyson's poem. 
Ulysses speaks: — 
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I cannot rest from travel : I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy*d 
Greatly, have snffer'd greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone. . . . 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end ! 

and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge 

There lies the port : the vessel pufEs her sail : 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 

Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and thought with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine. . . . 

yon and I are old. 



• 



Death closes all : but something ere the end. 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 

Come, my friends, 

'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push oflF . . . for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

In the poem the imitations from Homer and Virgil, 
are too obvious to need specifying. One may be 
noted : — 

Sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows, 

from Odyssey y iv. 580, and ix. 104 : — 

€^qS 8* €^6fi€V0l TtoXlTjV oXa TVTTTOV €p€TIJLo7s 

(And sitting in order they kept smiting the hoary brine wit 
their oars). 

The reminiscences from Horace, Teucer's speech to 
his comrades, Odes, I. vii. 24-32, are equally unmis- 
takable. So too VirgiFs pluvias Hyadas, Mn. i. 748, 
and iii. 516. 
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The style of Tithonus, in diction, tone, and colour 
alike, is obviously modelled on the soliloquies in the 
Greek plays, but particularly on those in Sophocles ; its 
exact counterpart in point of style would probably be 
the soliloquy of Ajax {Ajax, 645-692 and 815-865), 
the colour of course being richer, and the rhythm 
softer and more plaintive. The story is told in the 
Homeric Hymn to Aj)hrodite, 218-239. 

Here at the quiet limit of the world : 

vaU nap* wKcavolo pofjSj cVt nelpaa-L yairjs (HoM. Hymn, 227) 
(He dwelt by the ocean stream, at the limits of the earth). 

A white-hair' d shadow roaming like a dream 

is a transfusion of the Homeric 

(TKifj ciKcXor ri Koi di/€ip(a (Odyss* xi. 208) 
(Like to a shadow or even a dream). 

The superb image, applied to the horses of Aurora's 
car, that 

shake the darkness from their loosen'd manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire 

has been anticipated by Marston : — 

See the dapple grey coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs 

{Antonio and Mellida, Part II. act i. sc. 1). 

The * saying learnt,* namely that 

The Gods themselves cannot recall iheir gifts, 

is of course an allusion to the well-known couplet of 
Agathon quoted by Aristotle {Ethics N. vi. 2) : — 
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fjLovov yap aurov Koi $€bs <rT€pL(rK€Taif 
dyeurjTa 7roi€iv aa-(r* av y irtirpaypiva 

(Of this thing alone is even God deprived — to make undone 
whatsoever hath been done). 

Cf. too Horace, Odes^ III, xxix. 45-48. 

When Ilion like a mist rose into towers 

is a reminiscence of Milcon's Pandemonium : — 

Out of the earth a fabric huge 
Bose like an exhalation, 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts : 

So Stephen Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, xlv. : — 
When earth in earth hath ta'en his corrupt taste. 

In Locksley Hall the poet seems to have laid many 
of his brethren under contribution. Early in the 
poem there is a parallel worth noting perhaps : — 

Love took up the glass of Time,andtum'd it in his glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

In the poems of that elegant writer of happy trifles, 
W. E. Spencer, we find a verse — 

What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebbing of his glass, 
When all its sands are diamond sparks. 

That dazzle as they pass ? (Spencer's Poems^ p. 166.) 

The magnificent line — 

And our spirits rush'd together at the touching of the lips 

looks like a reminiscence of Guarini's Pastor Fido, 
pet ii. scene 6 : — 
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Ma i colpi di due labbre innamorate, 
Quando a ferir si va bocca con hocca^ 

ove V un alma e V altra 

Corre 

(The clash of two enamoured lips when mouth strikes mouth 
where the one soul and the other meet). 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel 

force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse 

finds a curious parallel in John Hall Stevenson's 
stanza {Works, vol. i. p. 39) : — 

As when a squire sees a maiden coy, 

He makes a jointure. 
And in a fit of joy 

Prefers her to a pointer. 

To decline 
On a range of lower feelings : 

So the ghost in Hamlet, commenting on Gertrude's 
similar degradation : — 

To decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine (Hamlet, act v. sc. 5). 

The many- wintered crow : 

Horace — 

AnnoBa comix (Odea, III. xvii. 13). 

The beautiful expression — 

Such a one do I remember whom to look at was to love — 

is Bums's more beautiful — 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her and love for ever (To Nancy), 

A sorrow's crown of sorrow is rememl^^ring; happier things 

is, of course, Dante's-- 
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Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria {Inferno, v. 121-3). 

It has also been appropriated by Chaucer : — 

For of misfortune's sharpe adversite 
The worste kind of infortune is this : 
A man to have been in prosperite 
And it remember when it passed is 

{Troilus and Creseide, iii. 1G25, sqq,) ; 

by Occleve, Proem to De Regimine Principum; by 
Marini, L*Adone, canto xiv. st. 110 — 

Che non ha doglia il misero maggiore 
Che ricordar la gioia entro il dolore ; 

and by Fortiguerra, Ricciardetto, c. xl. st. 83. It is 

interesting to trace the history of the expression. 

Dante got it directly from Boethius {De Consol. Philos. 

II. Prosa iv.) : — 

In omni adversitate fortunae, infelicissimum genus est 
infortunii fuisse felicem et non esse. 

But no one has expressed it more clearly than Pindar, 
who, curiously enough, implies that even in his time 
the sentiment had passed into a proverb : — 

TOvrydviapoTaTOVy KoXa yivixTKovr^ avayKO, 
€kt6s €X€w TToSa {Pythian, iv. 510-12) 

(They say that this is most grievous, when acquainted with 
what is good, to be compelled to stand outside it). 

It has found equally precise expression in Thucydides, 
II. xliv. 5 : — 

Koi Xvmj ov)( S}V uv Tis firj 7reipa(rdii€V0i dyaQiav (TTepia-KrjTaif d\X* 
oif hv €Bas ycvoficvos d(j)aip€9rj 

(And sorrow is felt not for the blessings of which one is 
deprived without full experience of them, but of that which 
pne loses after becoming accustoiQed to it). 
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The weird and graphic use of the word ' eye ' in — 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness, &c. — 

forcibly recalls the similarly strange and feUcitous 
use of oyi.yLa in Sophocles' Electra, 902 : — 

ifXTTaUi rl fioi 
(There strikes upon my soul a familiar eye). 

The cynical aspiration of the young hero in Locksley 
Hall, that he might * burst all links of habit/ * take 
some savage woman who should rear his dusky race/ be 
* mated with a squalid savage,' and so get more enjoy- 
ment than he could hope for * in this march of mind/ 
finds a curious parallel in Beaumont's Philaster, act iv. 
scene 2 : — 

Oh, that I had been nourish'd in the woods, 

and not known 

The right of crowns, nor the dissembUng trains 

Of women's looks 

And then had taken me some moimtain girl, 
Beaten with winds, that might have strew'd my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue. This had been a life 
Free from vexation. 

The fine image of the storm wind — 

Cronmiing all the blast before it^ in its breast a thunderbolt-^ 

recalls Tasso's 

Nuova nube di polve ecco vicina 

Che fulgori in grembo tiene (Gems. ix. st. 91) 

(Lo, a fresh cloud of dust is near, which carries in its breast 
thunderbolts). 

Godiva should be compared with Moultrie's beau- 
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tiful poem on the same subject ; it appears to have 
suggested Tennyson's. 

A very graphic expression in the next poem, The 
Sleeping Beauty — 

The silk, stajp-broider'd coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould — 

has evidently been transferred from Homer {Iliad, 
xxiv. 163), where he speaks of Priam — 

ivTxmas ev ^XaiVi; K€Ka\v^^4vos 

(Wrapped up in his mantle so closely as to show the contour 
of his limbs). 

The couplet in the Envoi of The Day Dream — 

For we are Ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times — 

is obviously merely a version of Bacon's famous — 

Antiquitas saeculi, juventus mundi. 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat (Poet's Song) : 

Cf. Thomson's 

fresher gale 
Sweeping with shadowy gusts the fields of com 

(Summer, 1655). 

The Lord of Burleigh tells the well-known story of 
Sarah Hoggins, who married, under the circumstances 
related in the poem, the Earl of Exeter. She died in 
1797, sinking, so it was said, under the burden * of an 
honour unto which she was not born.' See for more 
the Times for August 22, 1844. 

The Beggar Maid was suggested either hj Romeo and 
Juliet, act ii. scene 1, or by the fine ballad in Percy's 
Reliques, First Series, book ii. ballad vi. 
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In the gorges of the mountains 
On the plain beside the sea. 



Then I gazed at the great ocean. 

Nor has he forgotten the touch about the largeness of 
the stars in a tropical sky : — 

And the glimmering stars though larger ^ 

which appears as — 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven. 

Compare, too, the return home and the anticipation 
of again meeting his wife and child : — 

I would picture my dear cottage, 
See the crackly firewood burn 
And the two beside it seated. 

The journey, too, through the autumn landscape to 
his cottage, and the picture of Annie with her little 
family and husband seen in the glow of the ruddy fire 
— in all this Tennyson simply fills in Miss Procter's 
sketch: — 

It was evening in late autumn 

And the gusty wind blew chill, 
Autumn leaves were faUing round me 

And the red sun lit the hill. 



She was seated by the fire, 
In her arms she held a child. 

f Smiled on him who stood beside her. 

He had been an ancient comrade ; 

Not a single word we said 
.While we gazed upon each other, 
He the living, I the dead. 

The beautiful and pathetic touch about the dead child 
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was also suggested by Miss Procter's poem, so also the 
angelic character of Enoch : — 

Nothing of farewell I titter* d, 

Saive in broken words to pray 
That God in His great love would bless her ; . 

Then in silence pass'd away. 

So, broken-hearted and uncomplaining, in the very 
sublimity of resignation and self-sacrifice, Miss 
Procter's hero sets forth and leaves them, consoling 
himself that the end must come before long : — 

I too shall reach home and rest, 
I shall find her waiting for me, ^ < >. 

"With our baby on her breast. > ■ 

Plainly it was on this poem and not on Mrs. Gaskell's 
Sylvia's Lovers ^ that Enoch Arden was founded. In 
the details of the poem there are no reminiscences or 
parallels sufficiently striking to be worth pointing out. 
The general cast and style of the idyll of The Brook 
remind us closely of Wordsworth's Brothers. . In the 
charming lyric inserted there are two interesting little 
parallels, one with Burns' s flaZZo2i;ee7i, and the other 
with the well-known Italian inscription on a sun-dial. 
Burns's lines are as charming as Tennyson's : — 

Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays 

And thro' the glen it wimpl't, 
"Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 

Whyles in a weil it dimpPt ; 
"Whyles glittered to the nightly rays 

Wi* bickerin dancin dazzle, 
"Whyles cookit underneath the braes 

Below the spreading hazel (Halloweeny si, 25). 

: . 4^^ 

* Though, curiously enough, the name of the ship in which Enoch 
sailed, the Good Fortune, is identical with the name of the ship in 
which Mrs. GaskeU^s mariner makes bis voyage. 
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, . _ Men may come and men may go j 

But I go on for ever : 
lo vado e vensQ ogu' giomo, 
Ma tu andrai aonza ritoma. 

In 'Aylmer's Field the line — 

Pitfy, the violet on the tyrant's grave — 
V,' ; ' ' , " _ '; 

is, of course, an allusion to the passage in which 
Suetoniua tells us that there were those who placed 
flowers on Nero's grave, hated though he was ; — ■ 

Et tomen non defuorunt qui per longum tempus vernia 
Kstivisque floribua tumulum ejua ocaarent (lib. vi. ad fin.) 

(Never til elesB there were not wanting people who continued 
for ft long time to deck liia grave ivith flowers of the spring 






er). 



In Sea Dreams, the lines— 



my poor ventiire but a fleet of glass 
Wreck'd on a reef of visionary gold — 



'may be 
Schneidewin) 



with Pindar (Fragment : 



nAdyn S' (V TrnXuj(pucroio TrXourou 
■-- Trdirrrs lira Mn^irv ■^fvS^ TTpos aKTav 

(And on a aea rich in golden wealth we all alike go sailing 
towards a beach of deliision) — 

which is indeed a commentary on the whole passage 
in Tennyson's poem. 

A useful and indeed necessary commentary on 
iMcretius, which stands next, will be a collection of 
the paBsages in the De Rcruni Xatnra itself, and in 
the other Greek and Eoman classics on which the 
poet has drawn. The anecdote, sufficiently horrible 
"and repulsive, on which the poem is founded, is to be 
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found in Jerome's additions to the Eitsebian Chronicle 
under the year b.c. 94 — / 

Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur ; postea amatorib poculo id 
fiirorem versus, cum aliquot libellos per intervalla insanise corh" 
ficripsisset, quos postea Cicero emendavit, propria se manu 
interfecit anno setatis xliii, , ^. ; .i 

(Titus Jjucretius the poet is bom : afterwards when driven 

mad by a love philtre, and after he had composed, in the 

• intervals of his insanity, several books, which Cicero after> 

ward^revised^ he committed suicide in the forty- third year 

*^ u -of his age). 

That the name of the woman who administered iBe 
philtre was Lucilia, and that she was the poet's wife, 
rests, I believe, on the authority of a single sentence 
ascribed to Seneca, but not to be found in the works 
of either of the Senecas : — . . - 

- Livia virum suum ocoidit quem nimis oderat, Lucilia suum 
quern nimis amayerat ; 

(Livia murdered her husband whom she hated excessiYjjJy, 
and Lucilia murdered hers whom she had loved exces- 
sively). 

See Bayles's Dictionary^ article Liicrefi?is. None of the 
editors of Lucretius whom I have consulted, not even 
Monro, throw any light on this mysterious quota- 
tion of Bayles's.^ 

It seem'd 
A void was made in Nature ; all her bonds 
Crack'd ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe ' 

"^ Euining along the illimitable inane : 

* This distinguished scholar has plenty to say about the use of is 
or es in the accusative plural of words ending in ium in the genitive 
'plural, but not one word does he say about the legend which inspired 
Tennyson's poem, _. «, 
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The possibility, or rather ultimate certainty, of this 
dissolution is repeated over and over again in Lucretius. 
See lib. i. 1101-1110, the passage Tennyson was here 
thinking of (cf. too Ub. ii. 47-48). 

The magnificent word * ruining ' in this sense is 
from Milton: — 

. Hell saw 
Heaven ruining from Heaven {Par, Lost, vi. 867). 

Milton in using it thus anglicised it from the Italian 
* ruinando.' Marini, UAdone, cant. i. st. 36, employs 
it in this sense : — 

Buinando dal cterea mole. 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 
For ever : 

For this doctrine of the perpetual reciprocity of 
analysis and synthesis, of dissolution and re-creation, 
see ii. 999-1022, v. 828-836. 

As the dog 
With inward yelp and restless fore-foot plies 
His function of the woodland : 

This was suggested by a passage in lib. iv. 990-5 : — 

Venantumque canes in moUi ssepe quiete 
Jactant crura tamen suhito, vocesque repente 
' Mittunt, et crebro redducunt naribus am*as 

(And the dogs of hunters often in soft repose throw about 
their legs and suddenly utter cries and repeatedly snufif the 
air with their nostrils). 

Tennyson has omitted one graphic touch, the 're- 
peatedly snuffing the air,' but he has substituted 
another not less graphic, the * inward yelp.' 
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The . . . genial heat 
Of Nature, when she strikes thro* the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large, and lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother's udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers : 

In these Unes Tennyson has caught the one joyous 
note of Lucretius, his intense and keen delight in 
Nature, as rapturous as Shelley's. The passages 
which here find their echo are in lib. i. 6-20 ; id. 252- 
261, the particular touches being — 

PerculsiB corda tuA vi (13) 
(With their hearts smitten by thy power) ; 

Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine coelum (9) 
(And propitiated heaven gleams with outspread light) ; . 

Per pabula Iseta 
Corpora deponunt, et candens lacteus humor 
Uberibus manat distentis : hinc nova proles 
Artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 
Ludit, lacte mero mentes perculsa novellas (257-261) 

([The cattle] lay their bodies down about the joy-giving 
pasture^, and the white milky moisture streams from the 
distended udders : and so a new brood with weakly limbs 
sports playfully over the soft grass, their young minds 
smitten with the love of pure milk). 

The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world. 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow : 

Apparet divum numen sedesque quietaB 
Quas neque concutiunt venti nee nubila nimbis 
Aspergimt neque nix, acri concreta pruind, 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus aether 
Integit (iii. 18-22) 

(The divinity of the Gods is revealed and their peaceful seats, 
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which neither winds shake nor clouds drench with rain, nor 
snow, hardened by piercing frost, hurts with its hbaity fall : 
but ever does a cloudless sky invest them). 

Lucretius was, of course, himself drawing on Odyssey, 

vi. 42 sqq* 

c • . My master held 

That Gods there are, for all men so believe : 

The reference here is to Diogenes Laertius, Life of 
Epicurus, ch. xxvii., which is the letter of Epicurus to 

MencBceus. -- - - - 

I prest my footsteps into his : 

Literally from Lucretius : — - _ . ; 

; Inque tuis nunc 

Ficta pedum pono pressis vestigia signis (iii. 3-4) 

(And in thy traces I now plant my own footsteps firmly 
fixed). 

Since he never sware, , 

Except his wrath were wreak'd on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
f Hereafter ; tales I for never yet on earth 

Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
* Moan round the spit : 

The references are to Odyssey, xii. 883 sqq. and id. 
'894-6. 

And here he glances on an eye new-born, 
And gets for greeting but a wail of pain : 

Miscetur fimere vagor 
Quem pueri toUunt visentes luminis oras 

(lib. ii. 576-7) 

(With the funeral wail is blended the cry which young 
children raise when they enter the borders of light). 

Cf . too King Lear, act iv. scene 6 : — 

When we are bom we cry that we are come 
.:...: 1.-.Tq this gjreat stage of fools. . . . , :._._> 
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l^ot thankfdl that his troubles are no more : 

Tbe aUusionas to lib. iii. 900-905. . . . , 

Or l^nd an ear to Plato where he saysj 
That men like soldiers may not quit the post 
Allotted by the Gods : 

Plato, PhcedOf vi. : — 

Q>f €V TtvL (f)povpa eV/xcv oi audptoiroi Koi ov Bel brj laxrrhv cjc ravn^c 

(We men are as it were on guard, and a man ought not, 
indeed, either to free himself from it nor ought he to run 
away), _ . . 

though <^povpd is here generally taken as meaning 
a prison.* Cf. with this passage Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, I. ix. 41 : — . • 

The term of life is limited, : .1 
Ne may a man prolong, nor shorten it ; , [ 

The soldier may not move from watchful sted 

Kor leave his stand untill his captaine bed. 

. . . . ^ - » 

The lines — . 

How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These tctoZ« to herself ? — . . 

contain with the. passage that follows an ^llj^sipnAp 
the images or emanations which, according to 
Lucretius, matter is always throwing off. : The proper 
Qpmmentary on the passage is nearly the wholq ojf,the 
fourth book of the original. . 

* So Professor Jowett takes it (Translation of PlatOf vol. i. p. 434) ; 
but, with due deference to so great an authority, I cannot but think 
Hhat TenhySoii's interpretation is the correct one. Plato seems to be 
alluding to a saying of • Pythagoras to which Gicero refers, i>0 
Senectutet sect. 73,/ Vetatque Pythagoras injussu imperatoris, id est 
Dei, de praesjdio et statione vit® decedere.' See too Tttsc. Disp, i. 74. 
And Plato's own expression tow 5i Oeod rirrovros^ Apology, xxviii., may 
certainly be cited in corroboration. It is difficult to, see the propriety 
of the word oiro8i8/>4<ficeiM if the word ^^pot^jp^ means a prison. .-:._?;./ 
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This ia a Bingular illustration of the various learning 
which Tennyson so often displays. The alluBion 
ia plainly to Ovid's Fmti, iii. 291-S28, where Egeria 
instracta Numa to ensnare Picus and Faunua, that 
they may show him how the thunderholts of Jupiter 
may be averted. 

And here an Oread — how the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery sides : 

It is impossible not to notice here the felicity with 
which the poet, in adopting, has interpreted a singular 
epithet in Horace. The line ' Vultus nimium labricus 
aapici ' (Odes, I. xix. 8) has been interpreted by many 
generations of commentators as a face too dangerous to 
be gazed upon. But there is surely no reason why the 
epithet should not be explained asmeaning aface volup- 
tuously symmetrical, a face over which the eyes slip 
and wander, as it were, because in its rounded smooth- 
ness they find no particular feature on which to pause, 
Dante, it may be noticed, uses a similar expression, 
but with reference to dazzling (Purg. viii. 34-5) : — 

Ben discerneva in lor la testa bionda, 
Ma nelle facee V occhio si imarria, 
(Quite clearly did I discern in them the fair head, but in 
their feces the eye wandered about \ot went astray]).' 

Tennyson's lines enable us to understand the force 
and propriety of the expression. A poet is, after all, 
the best commentator on a poet. 

A satyr, a satyr, see, 
Follows ; but him I proved impossible : 

' This may be faaailul ; perhaps the word only means ' was be- 
wildered ' oi ' ^t losti' like ' emairitQ vollo,' Purg. xii. 11. 
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See lib. ii. 700 sqq. for the proof alluded to. 

No larger feast than under plane or pine, &c. : 

Almost a translation of lib. ii. 29-33. 

Heliconian honey in living words : 

An allusion to the beautiful passage lib. i. 934 sqq. 

These blind beginnings : 

The 

primordia cceca (i. 110-3). 

For the whole of this passage see ii. 999-1032 quoted 
above, and ii. 872-885, and id, 1048-1066. 

The very sides of the grave itself shall pass, 
Vanishing : 

Denique non monimenta vimm delapsa videmus ? (v. 311) 

(Then, too, do we not see the monuments of men crumhling 
to pieces ?) 

A touch in the description of the suicide of Lucretius 
"Was evidently suggested by Virgil's description of the 
' Biiicide of Dido : — 

Thus — thus : the soul flies out and dies in the air : 
Sic, siCf juvat ire sub umbras (^n, iv. COO) — 

.the repetition of the '.thus' and the *sic' marking 
the infliction of the successive stabs. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

GROUP V. — THE PRINCESS, ETC. 

The suggestion of the idea of The Princess may have 
come from Johnson's Basselas, chap. xlix. : — 

The Princess thought that of all sublunary things knowledge 
was the best : she desired first to learn all sciences, and then 
purposed to found a college of learned women in which she 
would preside. 

It may have been suggested as a sort of reversed 
counterpart to Shakespeare's Love's Labour* s Lost, or 
k& aii allegory corresponding to Spenser's Artegal ani 
Eadigund, Faerie Queene, bk. v. cantos iv.-vi. lii any 
case it should be carefully compared with the latter, 
as the moral and the teaching are identical; both 
being refutations of the theory advanced in the fifth 
book of Plato's Republic. As might be expected in a 
work so exquisitely elaborated in point of style, we 
find an unusual number of reminiscences and adapta- 
tions. 

SECTION i 
And cooked his spleen : 

This is an Homeric phrase : — 

cVi w;v<ri xo^oj/ ^/ioXyca irttTfTd {II, iv. 513) 
(At the ships he cooks his heart-grieving spleen). 
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Cf., too, lliad^ i. 81, and Aristotle, Ethics, IV. v. 10 : — 

eV avrS de TTt'^ai t^v opy^v xpovov Set 
(To digest internally one*s wrath takes time). 

The lines — 

A wind arose and rush*d upon the South, '\ 

And shook the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 
Of the wild woods together ; and a Voice 
"Went with it, * Follow, follow, thou shalt win * — 

af e like an echo of Shelley's lines — 

A wind arose among the pines and shook »^ 

The clinging music from their boughs, and then 
Low, sweet, faint sounds like the farewell of ghosts 
Were heard, * follow, follow, follow me ! * 

{Prometheus Unbound^ ii. !)• ■ 

So, too, the lines — ^ 

But bland the smile that like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy water drove his cheek in lines — 

appear to be a reminiscence of 

O'er the visage wan * . 
Of Athanase, a rufifling atmosphere 
Of durk emotion, a swift shadow ran ' 

Like wind upon some forest-bosom*d lake, 
Glassy and dark. 

The simile — 

As when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring East — 

is, with the substitution of East for West, from Homer, 
JZ. ii. 147-8.:— ^ .,. ^ 

...If...'; 

Q}f d* 0T€ Kivrjarj Zt(f>vpos ^adv Xi/ioVf iXdciV 
XajSpor, €7raiyi^€0P, eVt r' rjfivei da^a^vftrtriP 
(As when the west-wind tosses a deep cornfield, nishing 
down with furious blast, and it bows with all its ears). 

The beauty, of this simile had struck Milton, who has 
also borro^ved it {Pur. Lost, iv. 980-1). 
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SECTION II 

In shining draperies, headed like a star^ 
Her maiden babe : 

So Homer of Astyanax : — 

*EKTopi8rjv dymrrjTov iiKlyKiov aaHpt Ka\<p 
(Hector's loved son, like unto a beautiful star). 

It is worth noticing that the only beauty in Hobbes's 
translation of the Iliad is his version of this passage : — 

And, like a star, upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head. 

The Lady Psyche's lecture reminds us of the discourse 
of the learned lady in Prior's Alma : — 

This world was once, &c. 

then the monster, then the man. 

Thereupon she took 

A bird's-eye- view of all the imgracious past, 
Glanced at the legendary Amazon, . . , 
Appraised the Lycian custom, . . . 
Ban down the Persian, Grecian, Homan lines 
Of empire, 

till warming with her theme 

She falmined out her scorn of laws Sahque 
And little-footed China, touch'd on Mahomet 
With much contempt, and came to chivalry. 

Now let us listen to Prior's learned dame : — 

She kindly talk'd at least three hours . 
' Of plastic forms and mental powers. 
Described our pre-existing station 
Before this vile terrene creation, 
And, lest I should be wearied, madam. 
To cut things short, came down to Adam. 
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From whence, as fast as she was able, 
She drowns the world, and builds up Babel. 
Through Syria, Persia, Greece she goes, 
And takes the Eomans in the close 

{Alma, canto i. 891). 

The Lady Psyche has the advantage of having a 
particular purpose in view, but Prior's satire is as fine 
as Tennyson's, and much less wearisome than Tenny- 
son's strained artificiality. 

The ingenious simile in which the sudden collapse 
of a speaker is compared to the sudden collapse of a 
sail — 

till as when a boat 
Tacks, and the slackened sail flaps, &c. — 

may be compared to an image something similar in 

Dante: — 

Quali dal vento le gonfiate vele 
Gaggiono avvolte, poich^ T alber fiacca 

(InfemOy canto vii. 13-14) 

(As sails swelled by the wind fall entangled when the mast 
gives way). 

The incident of the wounded stag — 

In gentler days, your sirrow- wounded fawn 
Came flying while you sat, &c. — 

seems to be a reminiscence of Silvia's wounded stag 
in the beautiful passage in Virgil's seventh jEneid, 
483-504. 

SECTION in 

In the song with its burden — 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep — 

we have, of course, a reminiscence of Alcmena's lullaby 
|n Theocritus, xxiv. 7-9 ; — 

G 
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tZher' ffm ffpiijiia yXvKcp&i/ mil lytpm^ov uirvoc, 
(v&er' Ilia ^u^", &0. 
(Sleep, my little ones, a sweet aail lightsome sleep. Sleep, 
so^il of mine). 

Mom in the white wake, &c. : 
See illustratioo in note on Love and Duty. 

The tkick-leaved platan) : 
Cf. MoBchua, Idyll v. : — 

• (UnJec the thick -leaved plane). 

Oiir weakness somehow shakes the shadoto, Time i 
The espression is from "Wordaworth — 

Denth, the skeleton, 
And rime, tJie shadow {Yeui Treat). 
Consonant chords that shiver to one note : 
Cf. Izaak "Walton's Life of Donne -.^ 

It is most certain that two lutea, heing both strung and tuned 
t-o an equal pitch, and then one being played upon, the other that 
is not touched, being laid upon a table at a £t distance, will, lik^ 
an echo to a trumpet, warble a faint, audible harmony in answer 
to the same tune. 

The crane, I said, may chatter of the crane. 
The dove may mnrmur of the dove, but I, 
An eagle, clang an eajjle to the sphere ; 

An obvious imitation of Tlieocritua, Idyll is. 31 : — 

TiTTiJ fitJ' TiTTiyt (/iiXor, (lipimti Si (lipps^, 

(Cicala is dear to cicala, and ant to ant, and hawks to hawks, 
but to mo the Muse and song). 



4 



Cr., too, id., Idyll I 
63-04. 



30-31; and Virgil, Edog. ii, 
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She speaks 
A Memnon smitten with the morning sun : 

The allusiou is to Pausanias, lib, i. 42, ad vied. 

Settled in her eyes 
The green malignant light of coming storm : 

Nothing could form a better commentary than this 
on the" real meaning of Homer's ^KavicLotov as applied 
to an angry lion : — 

- - ykavKiotav o' lOv^ <j>€peTai fitvn (Iliad, XX. 172), 

and the Pseudo-Hesiod's — 

y\avKi6(op 5' oa-aois btivov {Scutum AchilUs, 480), 

also of an angry lion ; and possibly of Pindar's 

yXavKoi BpaKovres {Olymjp. viii. 49) ; 

and so, too, Oppian, Cynegetica, iii. 70, of the eyes of 
the pard. In all these passages the word yXavKosha^s 
not, I submit, its ordinary meaning of simply * gleam- 
ing ' or * flashing ' as of the sea, or of * blue ' or * grey,' 
or * blue-grey,' nor has it any connection with its ordi- 
nary application to the eyes of Pallas Athene ; it is the 
peculiar whity green glint flashing from the eye of an. 
enraged animal — lion, tiger, cat, or pard — and Tenny- 
son exactly expresses its meaning. For the precise 
shade of colour see Nonnus, Dionys. v. 178, who applies 
it to the green gleam of the smaragdus or emerald : — 

yKavK^s di \i$oi ^Kodovaa fiapdybov, 

m ■ 

SECTION IV 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

Qt Leigh Hunt, Hero and Leandcr, canto ii. ad Jin, — 

Q 2 
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And when the casement at the dawn of light 
Began to show a square of ghastly white. 

The line- 
Dear as remembered kisses after death — 

is obviously suggested by Moschus, IdyU iii. 69-70. 

Stared with great eyes and laugWd with alien lips 

is literally, of course, from Odyssey, xx. 347 : — 

oi d* ^rf yvaBfioiai ycXtpcav aXKoTplouru 

Horace has forestalled Tennyson in borrowing the 
same phrase, Sat. U. iii. 72. 

And play the slave to gain the tyranny : 

So Tacitus of Otho : — 

Omnia serviliter pro dominatione (Hist, i. ch. 8G) 
(Doing all things like a slave for the sake of dominion). 

He has a solid base of temperament, 
But as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level m little pufs of wind 
Though anchored to the bottom — such is he : 

This felicitous and picturesque simile is one of 
Tennyson's many debts to Wordsworth : — 

A thing 
Subject ... to vital accidents ; 
And, like tTce water-lily, lives and thrives, 
WJiose root is fix'd in stable earth, whose head 
Floats on the tossing waters {Excursion v. ad mcd.). 

Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels : 

This very vigorous expression is from Longinus, or 
from the author of the De Haloneso, from whom 
Longinus apparently quotes it : — 

€( fxff roif iyKtffiakov iv rali nrtpvais KaTanitranifiivop <fiop€tT€ 
(De Sub, xxxviii.) 
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(Unless you carry yoiir brains next to the ground in your 
heels). 

The words of the author of the De Haloneso are — 

CtTTCp Vfl€lS TOV €yKt(f>akoV €V TOLS KpOTUCpOlSy KOI fl^ €V TOIS 

TTTcpvats KaTaTreTrarrjfievov (fiop€LT€ {De HaL) 

(If you have a brain in your temples and not next to the 
ground in your heels). 

It was probably a proverb, and Libanius (Arg. ad Oral.) 
censures it for its silliness {sHrjOh re vofit^sTat) ; and 
as an illustration of this it was probably cited by 
Longinus. 

SECTION V 

Their morions, wash'd with morning : 

< 

A beautiful expression in which Tennyson had been 
anticipated by Browning, who describes Florence as — 

Washed by the morning water-gold {Old Pictures at Florence). 

The fine simile in which Ida's unshaken firmness is 
compared to a pine vexed and tried by storm was 
evidently suggested by the simile in which Yirgil com- 
pares iEneas under similar circumstances to an oak 
{^n. ii. 441 sqq,). 

As comes a pillar of electric cloud : 

With this graphic description of the progress of a 
thunderbolt compare Lucan's equally graphic descrip- 
tion of the same thing, Pharsaliay i. 152-158. 

SECTION VI 

In the song 'Home they brought her warrior 
dead,' which opens this section, we have a very in- 
teresting illustration of the* skill with which Tennyson 
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tranBinutefl into his own precious metal the leaa re- 
fined ore of other poets. It ia just possible that the 
suggestion for this song came from Thorpe's Tersion 
of the First Lity of Gudriui, prepared for the press in 
1856, but not puhhahed till 1866. In thia lay it is- 
told how Gudrun sat over the corpse of Sigurd, burst- 
ing with sorrow but unable to weep. 

No sigh she uttered, nor with her hands beat, nor wailed as 
other women. Jarla came forward of great sagacity, from her 
sad state of mind to divert her, Gudrun could not shed a tear. 
Sat there noble wives of jarls, adorned with gold, before Qudrlin ; 
each of them told her sorrows, the bitterest she had known. . . . 
But Oudrun could not shed a tear, such wftfl her alUiction for 
her dead consort. . . . Then said Gullriind, Gtuki'e daughter, 
' Little canst thou, my fosterer, wise as thou art, with a young 
wife fittingly talk.' The king's body she forbade to be longer 
hidden. Bbe snatched the sheet from Sigurd's corse, and turned 
his cheek towards his wife's kuGos, ' Behold thy loved one, lay 
tby mouth to his lip as if thou would'st embrace tho living 
prince.' Gudrtin upon him cast one look. . . . And a flood of 
tears fell to her knees (Thobpe's Eiida of Seentund Ike Learned, 
pp. 83-01). , 

It will be seen that Tennyson has altered the legend : 
what in his version brings tears to Gudrun is not the 
Bight of her lord's dead face, hut the sight of her 
child. For this suggestion he seems to have been 
indebted to Sir Walter Scott. Compare the folljwing 
passage from The Lay of the Last Minstrel (canto i. 
stanza 9) : — 

O'er her warrior's bloody bier 
The ladye dropp'd nor iiower nor tear, 
Until, amid her sorrowing clan, 
Her son lisp'd from the nurse's knee 
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\ Then fiELst the mother's tears did seek ' " ^ 

To dew the infant's kindling cheek. 

Curiously enough, the climax of the piece^the sudden 
and passionate resolve on the part of the bereaved 
parent to live for the child — closely resembles a passagii 
in Darwin's once celebrated episode of "EXiza in the 
Botanic Garden. There the mother has been slain in 
Xvar, and the young husband, distracted with grief; 
has abandoned himself to despair; but on his twd 
iittle children being presented to his sight, exclaims, 
like Tennyson*s heroine — : ^ 

These bind to earth — for these I pray to live \ 

{Loves of the Plants, canto iii. 260-826). ' 

SECTION VII 

The magniJBicent simile — -> 

As one that climbs a peak to gaze • • . — 

O'er land and main, and sees a great black cloud ; 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of night 

Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore, _ ; 



And quenching lake by lake, and tarn by tarn 
Expunge the world — 

is taken literally from Iliads iv. 275 :— 

a>s OT ano (TKOirtrjs cioe P€<po5, aiTroAos ainjfj, 
(p)(6fi€Pov Kara irdufov vifb ZeCf^T^poio leo^f , 
T^ be r' avevOfv eovrt, jxcXavTipov, rjvTe martra, . ' ■ . 
<l>alv€T* lov Kara novroVy liyei be r€ XatXcuro. ttoWtju 

(As when a goatherd from some hill peak sees a cloud coming 
across the deep with the blast of the West wind behind iti; 
and to him, being as he is afar, it seems blacker, even ap 
pitch, as it goes along the deep, bringing a great whirlwind). 

Compare, too, Lucretius (vi. 256 sqq.),^ who has ami- 
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tated the same simile ; it is curious that Monro should 
not have noticed this. The passage beginning — 
Come down, maid, firom yonder mountain height^ 

is a splendid illuatration of Tennyson's method. 
Taking the framework from Theocritus, he wreathes 
round, beneath, and over it such a wealth of origiDal 
ornament that it is barely discernible ; but barely 
discernible it supports the work. The passage on 
which this ' small sweet Idyl ' is modelled is the 
Cyclops' invocation to Galatea {Idyll xi. 20-79) ; but 
in the details one touch only has been directly imitated 
from the original : — 

The monstrous ledges there to elope : 

rav yXavKiv Si fldXairffai. « jrori X'^n-O" optxSflv (1. 43) 

(Leave the blue sea. to roll against the land). 

But it is the note of Theocritus, not of this idyll alone, 
but of Id. iii., of the song of Battus in Id. x., just as 
the repetition of ' sweet ' is precisely the 

ihi Si x^ fiiaxoi yapicrm, &C. (Idijll viii.) 

(Sweet ia the voice of the heifer, sweet her breath, sweet, too, 
theToice of the calf). 

The moan of doves m immemorial chiu 
is Virgil's 

Nee gemere aeriA ceeBahit turlur ab ulmo 

(Ed. i. C8). 

■The whole passage is a marvellous illustration of 
Tennyson's power of catching and rendering in English 
the charm of the best and sweetest Greek pastoral 

■poetry— of preserving the very hovqiiet — 
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as having clasped a rose 
Within the pahn, the rose being ta*en away 
The hand retains a little breath of sweet, 
Holding a fdU perfume of his sweet guest. 

In the miscellaneous poems which follow The 

Princess there are not many reminiscences and 

parallels. The vigorous phrase in The Third of 

February — 

to dodge and palter with a public crime — 

is Shakespeare's 

Dodge 
And palter in the shifts of baseness 

{Antony am,d Cleopatra^ act iii. sc. 9). 

In the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington 
it is impossible not to feel that the poet owes something 
to the fine panegyrics of Claudian — particularly the 
De Laudibus Stilichonis. There is one curious co- 
incidence in this poem with a passage about Stilicho 
in Claudian's De Bello Getico : — 

good gray head which all men knew : 

Sideris instar 
Emicuit Stilichonis apex, et cognita fulait 
Canities {Dc Bello Get. 458-CO). 

The beautiful expression * apple-cheek'd ' in The 

Islet — 

A bevy of roses apple -chceh'd^ 

is from Theocritus — 

X* 4 fiaXondprjos *Ayava {Idyll xxvii.) 
(And apple-cheeked Agave) ; 

and the lines — 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we. 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 
"We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee — 



recall the exquieite adulation of Martial enumerating 
the various nations which welcome Cffisar home : — 

Vos diversa aonat popiilorum, est vox tamea una 
Cum vcrua patriie diceris esse pater 

(Db Spectaculie, epig. iii.). 

The exquisitely felicitous expression in The Daisy — 
Bj haya, the peacoch' s neck in hue- 
it not suggested by Southey's lines in Madoc, finds in 
them an excellent illustrative commentary : — 

One glowing green espanse 
Fave where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, ai when Uie peacoch'a neck 

'' Aaaumea Us proudest tint of amethyst 

; Embatked in emerald glory {Madoc in Walet, xiii.). - 

The rich Yirgiliau rustic moaEure 
Of IJftri Maiuma : 

An allusion, of course, to Gcorgica {lib. ii. 159 sqq.). 

In the two magnificent stanzas entitled Will we 
are strongly reminded both of Horace and Virgil, as 
well as of Daniel. 

For him nor moveB the loud world's random moefc, 
• " Nor all Calamity's hugest waves, 4c., 

were plainly suggested by the famous lines which 
begin the third ode of the thii-d book of Horace's Oilet, 
and perhaps owe something to the grand poem of 
Daniel, addressed to the Countess of Cumberland. 
The verses which follow^ 

"Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, composa'd round with turbulent eound 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock 
_. Tempest -buffeted — 
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are obviously imitated from Virgil (JBn. x. 693) : — 

Ille velut rupes vastum qu8B prodit in sequor 
Obvia ventorum furiia, expostaque ponto 
Vim cunctam atque minas perfert ccelique marisque 
Ipsa immota manens 

(He like a rock which juts out into the mighty deep, exposed 
to the rage of the wind and braving the sea, bears all the 
violence and menace of heaven and ocean, itself all im- 
moved). 

See, too, the parent simile (Iliady xv. 618 sqq.), 
' The idea in the little poem (a metaphysical platir 
tude) — v' 

Flower in the crannied wall, ^ 

if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is— ■■'-'• '■ 

is expressed by Donne {Sermons, Alford edit. vol. iv. 
p. 61) :— ' 

Every worm in tHe grave, lower, every weed upon the grave 
is an abridgment of all. 

But the best commentary is Plotinus {Ennead. III. ii. 
1) :- 

TO fi€pos 7rap€)(€TaL oKov, Koi nau avTa ^ikov oif ;(a)pt(ri9«i' oXXp 
aTT^.uXXov, ov8e crepov ytyivrjiiivov fiovov Koi tS>v uK\(av ajrt^tVdH' 

fl€VOV , 

(A part exhibits the whole and the whole is friendly to itself, 
not separated one part from the other nor become another 
alone and estranged from others). ^ 
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CHAPTEK VII 



QROTIP VI. — IN MliMOIilAll 



With the exception of Gray's poems there ia probably 
no poem in our language so loaded with remiuis- 
cences so skilfully and exquisitely assimilated as In 
Memoriam. If ever there was a poet who might say 
with Horace — 

Ego apia Matins 
tlore modoque 
Grata carpentiB thy ma per laborem 
I'lurimum . . . oporoRa . . . 
Cannina lingo 
(Like the boe of Matina feedinf; with endleas toil on the 
Bweot thyme, what I compose I compose with elabornte 

it would surely be the poet of In Memoriam. 

In illustrating this work it may be well to com- 
ment first on the general scheme of the whole com- 
position, secondly on the versification, and thirdly 
to illustrate it in detail. The general licheme of the 
work appears to have been suggested by the series of 
sonnets and eanzoni dedicated by Petrarch to the 
memory of Laura de Sade. Tennyson, it is true, 
strikes deeper chords, and embraces a far wider rauge 
of subjects than Petrarch ; his themes and his treat- 
ment alike are at once more subtle, more profound, and 
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more complex. But the main lines on which his work 
runs are the lines on which Petrarch's sonnets and 
canzoni run. In ninety-eight short poems the 
Italian poet reiterates, now in tones of tempered 
grief, now of rapturous gratitude or pensive grateful 
retrospect, the truth so well put by his English pupil — 

*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

He tells how his earthly love for an earthly object, 
fertile with temporal blessings though it was, has by 
death become transformed and purified. The poems 
composing In Memoriam appear to fall into four 
cycles — the first extending from Section i. to Section 
XXX. ; the second from xxxi, to Ixxviii. ; the third 
from Ixxix. to cv. ; and the fourth from cvi. to 
the end. In the first the note is sample elegy, the 
expression of grief and the sense of loss, and Eas its 
direct counterpart in Petrarch. The poems in the 
second cycle are occupied for the most part in spficii*-^ 
lations on the solemn and awful problems which 
death and life, the Creator and the world, present and 
suggest to a thoughtful man of the present day. Of 
this there is nothing in Petrarch, who, being a devout 
Catholic, sees all clear in the light of Eevelation. 
The poems in the third cycle, for the most part 
lyric expressions of personal fe eling, records of happy 
memories of the dead friend, and of the consciousness 
of his spiritual presence, have their exact counterpart 
in Petrarch. In the fourth cycle there is much 
of course which has nothing corresponding in the 
sonnetti and canzoni, but there is much also which 
does correspond, as in such sections as cxv., cxvi., 
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Gxxi., cxKx., which are purely Petrarchian. But 

'the similarity really conaiata in the identity of the 

central truth, that in Love's handa are the keys of 

Paradise. The object of Petrarch'a affection and 

sorrow, etherealised hy death, becomes identified with 

the Madonna, and the canzone to her who 

Di sol veatilft, 

Cornnata di BtcUe, al sommo Sole 

Piaceati bI cbe 'n to sua lace aacosa 

closes the poems. So with the work of Tennyaon it 
opena with mere threnody, it closes with the vision of 

That God, which ever lives and lovea, 

One God, oce law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation movea. 

The influence of Petrarch indeed suffuses the whole 
poem as it suffuses the Ehf)\) of Gray. 

Much has been written about the ["^^"''-lir «t""''" 
form employed in In Memoriam, and it has usually 
been stated that the scheme of its metro was borrowed 
fromBenJon8on,f7nder(i'oo(/B,sxxix., or C(ii)7)Hi', chorus 
in act XX. I am not aware whether any poet in our 
language prior to Ben Jonaon has employed tbis stanza 
inoctosyllabica, but it was certainly not Jonson's inven- 
tion, as it is commonly employed by the French poets 
of the fifteenth century, and Puttenham {1689) includes 
it in his scheme of metres, A rt of English Poesie {edit. 
Arber), pp. 99 and 101. HowcTer this may be, it must 
be obvious to any one who has any car that the rough 
and jolting verses of Jonson, so singularly deheient 
in rhythm and cadence, suppoHing they did suggest 
the stanza, could have suggested nutliing but the bald 
outline, Joaaon's rhythm holds about the same relation' 
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to the matc hless m echanism of Tennyson's a t^""^^! as 

I III III I '~" I II 1 1 ■III I II I ..„,^, , .-.Mil ■■"■""^~^*^**'"' 

the hexameters of the i/iao? hold to the hexameters of 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. It is not unlikely t haF 
the peculiarly be autiful caesura effect and fa^U of cadfinQ g^ 
which characterise Tennyson's measure^ are to be 
numbered among his many debts to Wordsworth — see 



The Affliction of Margaret. This poem, though not in 
t he q uatr ain employ ed byTennysony has exactly the 
sameca^jgca^ad-tfiPr samn pftfiuh'ar rhythmic, effect. 
Take for exa-T pplA fTiPflft verses : — 

Alas ! the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And blasts from heaven will aid their flight. 

Again : — 

My apprehensions come in crowds, 

I dread the rustling of the grass, 
The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass. 

But it seems probable that the measure, the hint of 

the cadence, and indeed the whole cast of the metre, 

have been taken from a very rare volume,^ scarcely 

known even to professed students of our early poetry 

— the occasional verses of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 

the brother of George Herbert. Some of Herbert's 

stanzas aire so similar to In Memoriam, that even a 

nice ear might excusably mistake one or two of then;! for 

the Laureate's. They occur in a piece entitled An 

Ode upon the Question, whether Love should continue 

for ever: — 

Oh I no, beloved, I am most sure 

These virtuous habits we acquire. 

As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 

' - I Thes6 poems have been edited hj the present writer for Mess|:sil 
Chatto & Windus, ^ . . . . >^. .* 
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Else should our souls in vain elect, 
And vainer yet wore Heaven's laws, 
When to an everlasting cause 

They give a perishing effect. 

Not here on earth, then, nor above, 
Our good affections can impair ; 
For where God doth admit the fair, 

Think you that He excludeth love ? 

These eyes xs-z^va thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hands enfeld. 
And all chaste blessings can be told 

Shall with uh everlasting be. 

'When bodies once this life forsake. 

Or they could no delight partake, 
"Why shoold they ever rise again ? 
Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 

Much less your fairest mind invade ; 

Were not our soula immortal made. 
Our eqnal loves can make them sncb. 

In illuBtrating In M^moriam. in detail, it may be 
T^-ell to group the sections according to the cycles 
indicated above. 



CTOLE I. : PROLOOUB TO XXX 

The noble veraea which open In Mf.n 
obviously a transfusion, so to speak, of Home verses of 
Lord Herbert's brother, George Herbert, who appears 
to be a favourite witli the Laureate. A comparison 
of Herbert's iirst stanea with the opening of Ten- 
nyson's poem will at once illustrate the fine art of 
the latter poet and the peculiar manner in which he 
has, more or less unconsciously no doubt, availed 
himself of hie predecessor's poem. 
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Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 



Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 

Thou madest life in man and brute ; 

Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made : 

Immortal Love, Author of this great frame, 

Sprung from that beauty which can never fade. 
How hath man parcell'd out Thy glorious name. 

And thrown it on the dust which Thou hast made 
• •••••• *•• 

(Herbert Ijove) ; 

Whether I fly with angels, fall with dust, 
Thy hands made both, and I am there. 

(Id., TJie Temyer, 26, 27). 
And thou hast made him : thou art just {In Mem.) : 

And God has promised : He is just (Herbert, The Discharge). 

Our little systems have their day, 



And Thou, Lord, art more than they (In Mem.) : 

Lord, though we change. Thou art the same 

(Herbert, Whit- Sunday), 

The lines, applying to Love — 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face. 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 
Believing where we cannot prove — 

recall Byron : — 

Love, no habitant of earth thou art. 
An v/nseen seraph, we believe in thee 

(Childe Harold^ canto iv. st. cxxi.). 

That mind and soul according well 
May make one music : ^ 

That so thy favours"granting my request. 

They and my mind may chime (Herbert, Denial). 
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Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine : 

The best commentary on this is the whole of the 
third canto of Dante's Paradiso. 

m 

Confusions of a wasted youth : 

This curious use of the word has been anticipated by 
Yaughan the Silurist : — 

These dark confusions that within me nest (Dressing), 

Him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones : 

The poet alluded to is Goethe,^ though there is no 
reference to any particular passage, but to his general 
teaching. But compare St. Augustine : — 

De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus si vitia ipsa calcamus 
(Serm. clxxvi. in edit. Migne, tom. xxxviii. p. 2082). 

Cf., too, Longfellow's well-known poem The Ladder of 
St. Augustine. 

O, not for thee, the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale (ii.) 

of the yew tree ; cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xvi. c. 40 : — 

Non enim omncs florent et sunt tristes qucedam, quceque non 
sentitmt gaudia annorum 



* Lord Tennyson, in a letter addressed to a Mr. Baron in July 
1880, and published by that gentleman in the Christian Worlds 
August 17, 1882, writes : * As far as I can recollect, I referred to 
Gk>ethe.* The compiler of this volume has been informed by friends 
who have the honour of knowing Lord Tennyson, that he is in the 
habit of giving the sapae r^ply to tbppe who (tsk him to explain the 
reference, 
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(For they do not all bear flowers, and some are sombre, and 
such as have no experience of the joys of the years). 

But perhaps * gaudia annorum ' mean only flowers, 

A use m measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain (v.) : 

Cf. Donne, Trvple Fool : — 

I thought if I could draw my pains 

Through rhyme's vexation I should them allay, 

Grief brought to numbers cannot be so fierce. 

One writes, that * Other Mends remain,' 
That ' Loss is common to the race.' 



That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter (vi.) : 

The allusion is to Hamlet, act i. scene 2, and how 
admirably has Tennyson expressed in this poem all 
that Hamlet imphed without expressing : — 

Queen, Thou know'st 'tis common ; all that live must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 
Hamlet. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break (id,) : 

Nee nox ulla diem nequo noctem aurora secuta est 
Qu£E non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegri 
Ploratus (Lucretius f ii. 578-80) 

(Nor did any night ever follow day nor morning night that 
heard not wailings mingled with the sickly infant's cries). 

Drops in his vast and wandering grave (id.) : 

To seek the empty vast and wandering air 

(Shakesfbare, Bich, IIL act i. sc. 8), 

P8 
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With Section viii. may be compared Crabbe's 
Lover's Journey, and the magnificent lines in Young's 
Night Thoughts, i. : — 

The disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glittering towers, 
Her golden mountains where ? — All darken' d down 
To naked waste, a dreary vale of tears. 
The great magicia/n*8 dead. 

With Section ix. should be compared Horace, Ode iii. 
lib. i., and Theocritus, Idyllvm. 53 sqq., which plainly 
inspired it. 

The fine epithet applied to a cloud, that 

onward drags a labouring breast (xv.) 

has been anticipated by Marlowe (Dr. Faustus, ad 
finem) : — 

Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud. 

In xvi. the lines about the unhappy bark — 

That strikes by night a craggy shelf 
And staggers blindly ere she sink — 

find an interesting illustration in Napier's description 
of the Battle of Albuera, Hist, of the Pen. War, Book 
xii. : — 

The Fusileer battalions struck by the iron tempest reeled 
a/nd staggered Uke sinking ships. 

In xvii. again may be traced the inspiration of 
Theocritus, Horace, and perhaps Petrarch. 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land (xviii.) : 

Cf. Persius, Sat. i. 89 : — 

Nunc non e tumulo fortunat&que favilld 
Nasoentor violse ; 

and Shakespeare, Hamlet, v. 1 : — 
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ft 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring. 

My lighter moods arS Hk^to these, 
But there are other grieft* i^ithin (xx.) 



• <»* 



(and cf., too, Section xlix.) : apparefitjy, ^suggested by 
Shakespeare: — ' .-^-, 

My grief lies all within, ' "yj/- ^ 
And these external manners of lament '" .-' t, 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief ' " 

That swells with silence in the tortured soul 

{Rich, TL)y\^^^ 

Section xxii. has an exact counterpart in Petrarch's]-;-- 
forty-seventh sonnet (In Morte). 

The Shadow cloak*d from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds (xxiii.) : 

Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 665 sqq. for a commentary 
on the first line, and Pope's — 

Wait the Great Teacher Death {Essay on Man, Epist. i. 92) 

for an illustration of the second. But it is the re- 
petition of an idea which Sir Thomas Browne has in 
his Religio Medici thrown into many forms. 

And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech {ib,) : 

More simply Pope : — 

When thought meets thought ere from the lips it part 

{Eloisa to Abelard), 

No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say (xxvi.) : 

Love's not Time's fool (Shaeespeabe, Sonnet cxvi.)« 






v., 
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*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all (xxvii.) : 

Of the many illustraii^s of this sentiment let two 
suffice: — ,. **• 

'Tis better to^tt\vVbeen left than never to have been loved 

(CoNQBEYE, Wm^Vic World, iL 2) ; 

• • • 

and Thac^etey, Pendennisy vol. i. ch. vi, : — 



• ••• 



It is. Jje^ to love widely, no doubt, but to love foolishly is 
better t^isQi'not to be able to love at alL 



-..•- 






• • 



• • 



CYCLE II. : XXXI.-LXXVIII 



An admirable commentary on the teaching em* 
bodied in Section xxxiii. will be found in Bishop 
Butler's Durham Charge, in which he points out the 
necessity of * the keeping up as well as we are able 
the form and face of religion with decency and reve- 
rence. The form of religion may, indeed, be where 
there is little of the thing itself, but the thing itself 
cannot be preserved among mankind without the 
form.' 

The moanings of the homeless sea (xxxv.) : 

This beautiful line is partly from Horace, Odes, II. 

XX. — 

Visam gemcntia littora Bospori 

(I shall go to see the shores of the moaning Bosporus), 

and partly from Shelley — 

The thunder and the hiss 
Of homeleaa streams (Alastor), 

The sound of that forgetful shore (xxxv.) : 

This unusual use of the word is found in Milton : — 
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The sleepy drench 
Oi ih&t forgetful lake {Par, Lost), 

An excellent commentary on xxxvi. is found in Cran- 
mer's words in his Preface to his Bible : — 

For the Holy Ghost hath so ordered and attempered the 
Scriptures that in them as well puhlicans, fishers, shepherds, 
may find their edification as great doctors their erudition. 

The very pretty expression — 

Make April of her tender eyes (xl.) — 

appears to have been suggested by Shakespeare : — 

The April's in her eyes, it is love's spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on 

(Antony and Cleopatra^ act iii. sc. 2). 

In Section 1. it may be remarked that nothing could 
better illustrate the essential differences between the 
poetry of the post-Eevolution time and that of the 
eighteenth century, than to compare these verses with 
Tickell's invocation to the spirit of Addison, Elegy on 
the Death of Addison; see the passage beginning * Oh 
if sometimes thy spotless form descend.' 

My words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost fi:oth of thought (Iii.) : 

From Persius — 

Summd delumbe salivd 
Hoc natat in labris {Sat, i. 104) 

(This emasculate stuff floats on the topmost froth of the lips). 

The lines in Section liv. — 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy'd, &c. — 

embody one of Wordsworth's great doctrines : — 
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'Tis Nature's Jaw 
That none tlie meanest of created tilings. 
Or fonna created the most vile and brute, 
The dullBst or moat noxioua, should exist 
Divorced from good, a spirit and pulso of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably link'd (Tlie Old Cumberland Beggar), 

And ' Ave, ave, ave,' said. 



The funeral adjuration of the Romans — 

Atque in perpetuum firater ave atqac vale (CatuUue, ci. 10) — 

and 90 frequently m inscriptions ; see OreUi's collection 
passim. There is an expression in section Ivi. which 
deserves commentary : — 

Dragons of the prune, 
That tare each other in their dime. 

This is, or might be, an excellent illustration of 
Tennyson's careful learning, though possibly the 
poet had no notion of the singular propriety of his 
expreBsion, The ' slime' is the ■trporspTj iXvs — Horace's 
'princeps limus ' {Odes, I. s\-i. 13), the primeval mud 
out of which all things were formed at the beginning, 
when all was fluid and unconcocted. See Apolloniua 

I EhodiuB, Argon, iv. 675 : — 

^^^^^^^^m Toiuv! Koi TTporipis t^ iXios (^Xdanjrr^v 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^ oSisoi Si'f/aXiia fidX' iir' Ijipi iri^ij^cttra 

^^^^ ov ei TTU dCa\ioio jSoXoIt Touoi' qtXtola 

^H ik/iuShc ainv/iii;!} 



(Snch creatures Earth herself produced out of the primeval 
mud, when as yet ahe was not made solid by the thirsty 
air, and liad not as yet got moisture troia the rays of the 
Bcorching sun). 
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Thy marble bright in dark appears (Ixvii.) : 

Cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet xKv. : — 

Are darkly bright, are bright in darJc directed. 
Sleep, Death's twin-brother (Ixviii.) : 
So Iliad, xiv.— 

€pB* "Yttvo) a-v^iffKrjjTO Kaa-iyvrjr^ Qavdroio 
(Where he met with Sleep, Death's brother) ; 

BO VirgU, ^71. vi. 278 — 

Leti consanguineus Sopor ; 
and Shelley — 

Death and his brother, Sleep {Queen Mab, 2). 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought (Ixx.) 

was obviously suggested by that weird and pregnant 
line in Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 67 — 

TToXXctff 6' oSovf ikOovra <f>povTibos liKdvon 
(Having traversed many paths in the wanderings of thought), 

on which Shelley so admirably comments in a note 

quoted by Mrs. Shelley in her prefatory remarks on 

the Prometheus Unbound. 

Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee (Ixxiv.) : 

Exactly Petrarch's — 

Non pu6 morte il dolce viso amaro ; 
Ma '1 dolce viso, dolce pu6 far morte 

{Sonnet Ixxx.). 
The breeze of song (Ixxv.) : 

Pindar's phrase — 

ovpos vfipav {Pythian^ iv. 5) 
(The breeze of songs). 
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With the whole of Ixxvi. should be compared the 
magnificent passage in Dante's Piirgatorio, 91-117, 
which plainly inspired this fine section as well as the 
third stanza, one of the grandest Tennyson ever 
wrote, in Section Ixxiii. The opening words — 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend — 

are from Petrarch, Sonnet Ixxxii. : — 

Volo con r ali de' pension al cielo. 

A good commentary on 

Where all the starry heavens of space 
Are sharpen'd to a needle's end 

will be found in Shakespeare, Cymbcline, act i. 
scene 4 : — 

till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him as sharp as a needle. 

Section Ixxviii. exactly answers in its general pur- 
port to Petrarch's twenty-fifth sonnet (In Morte di 
Donna Laura). Cf. especially 

E certo ogni mio studio in quel temp* era 
Pur di sfogare il doloroso core 
In qualche modo, non d' acquistar fama. 
Fianger cereal, non gi4 del pianto onore 

(And certainly all my desire at that time was merely to ease 
in any way my troubled heart, not to win fame. I sought 
to weep, not at all the glory of weeping). 
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CYCLE m. : LXXIX.-CV 

Labummns, dropping-wells of fire (Ixxxiii.) : 

Cf. Cowper's simpler expression — 

Laburnum rich 
In streaming gold (Task, vi. 149) ; 

compare too a similarly vivid picture of the arbute in 

Calpurnius Siculus, a poet to whose exquisite touches 

of natural description no critic, so far as I know, has 

done justice : — 

Ab isdem ssepe cavernis 
Aurea cum croceo croverunt arbuta nimho 

(Eclog. vii. 71-2). 

In Ixxxv. we have one of the most purely Petrarchian 
of Tennyson's poems ; compare it with Sonnet xlii. 

But Summer on the steaming floods : 

Compare the whole passage, again purely Petrarchian, 
with Sonnet xi. So too the latter part of the section 
corresponds exactly in tone, spirit, and sentiment, with 
the divine sixth canzone. While the Unes — 

The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state — 

find their commentary in Dante's Convito, ii. 5 : — 

Li movitori di quello (Cielo) sono sustanze separate da 
materia, cio^ Intelligenze, le quali la \olgare gente chiamano 
Angeli 

(The movers of that third (heaven) are substances separated 
from matter, that is Intelligences, which the common people 
call angels). 

Section Ixxxvi. is purely Petrarchian. Section 
Ixxxviii. is as nearly the counterpart of a very beautiful 
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CYCLE IV, : CVI. TO ENP 

Section evii. is an adaptation of the thirty-fourth 
fragment of Alcseus : — 

vet fici/ o Zevf, €K opavca /xfyap 
X^lfKov, 7r€irdya(Tiv b* vdarcDV jjoai. 



Ka^^OLWe TOP ;(ei/ia>i/* cVt /tici/ Tidfis 
TTvpt €V dc Kipvais OIVOV d(f)€lb€a)S 
liiXixpov 

(Zeus is raining ; and from the heaven mighty is the storm, 
and the running streams have frozen : away with the 
winter, pile on the fire, and (mix) in the mixing-bowls, and 
unsparingly too, the honey-sweet wine) ; 

and of Horace's imitation, Odes, I. ix. 1-8. 

In cxiv. for the distinction between knowledge and 
wisdom — a favourite one with the poet, see Love and 
Duty (* The drooping flower of knowledge changed to 
fruit. Of wisdom '), and Locksley Hall (* Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers ') — compare Cowper, Task^ 
vi. 88-99 :— 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttunes no connection : knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude improfitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
TiU smooth'd, and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber when it should enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn'd so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that ho knows no more. 

Cf. too the saying of Heraclitus — 

TroKvpxidlrj voov ov dMaKci (DlOO. Laert. ix. 1). 

Compare ^Iso an interesting chapter i|i Aulus Gellius, 
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Nodes Att. lib. xiii. c. 8, and Milton, Par, Reg. iv. 
320 sqq. See too Quarles, Joh Militant^ Meditation xi. 
7-42. 

In Section cxv. we have the pure Petrarchian note 
again, though it recalls directly Dante's sonnet re- 
ferred to before. 

In cxxii. the lines — 

To feel once more, in placid awe, 
The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul — 

find an interesting commentary in George Fox's 
Journal, where, describing one of his ecstasies, he 
says — 

One morning, as I was sitting by the fire, a great cloud came 
over me. . . . And it was said, * All things come by nature : * and 
the elements and stars came over me, so that I was in a moment 
quite clouded with it (Journal sub ann, 1648, Leeds edit. vol. i. 
p. 104). 

The brute earth lightens to the sky (cxxvii.) ; 

Horace's — 

Bruta tellus (Odes, I. xxxiv. 9). 

The epithet had been transferred into English before 
by Milton (Comus, 797) : 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves. 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies (cxxviii.) : 

Transferred apparently from Crashaw — 

Gilded dunghills, glorious lies (To Mistress M, B,). 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
.... I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power 

, . , mix'd with (Jod and N«,tur^ thgu (cxxx,) ; 
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Borrowed from the divine passage in Shelley's 
Adonais : — 

He is made one with Nature ; there is heard 

His voice in all her music 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone 
Spreading itself where'er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own 

(Adonais, xliL). 

And touch with shade . . . 

With tender gloom the roof (Epilogue) : 

An exquisite expression adapted perhaps from Thom- 
son : — 

A certain tender gloom overspread 

{Castle of Indcl, canto i. st. Ivii.). 

The magnificent stanza which concludes the 
poem — 

That God which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event. 
To which the whole creation moves — 

may be compared with a not less magnificent passage 
in the fragments of Cicero's De Republicd : — 

Nee erit alia lex Bomse, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac ; 
sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore, una lex et sempitema et 
immutabilis continebit; unusque erit quasi magister et imperator 
omnium — Deus (Fragments of De Bepublicd, lib. iii.) 

(And there shall not be one law at Bome, another at Athens, 
one law now, another afterwards, but the same law ever- 
lasting and tmchangeable will bind all nations at all times, 
and there will be one common Master and fluler of all — 
God). 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

GROUP Vn. — MAUD 

And now we come to Maud. In Dryden's Miscellanies 
there is a very remarkable experiment in broken 
rhythm, describing the meeting of two lovers in 
Bedlam, The verse is so modulated as to express, 
and express it does with exquisite skill, exalted emo- 
tion under various phases, surging now in climactic 
fury, now calmed and tempered, as images, terrible 
or placid, present themselves to minds rolling rudder- 
less as it were on the Wftves of passion. It seems 
more than probable that this fragment suggested to 
Tennyson the more elaborate rhythmic scheme of 
Maud. And this is the more likely, as the rhythm 
and metric mechanism of the garden song in Maiid 
is little more than an echo with certain minor varia- 
tions of a stanza here employed. Compare with 
stanzas i., ii., iii., v., vi., vii., ix., the following stanza 
of Dryden's : — 

Shall 1 marry the man 1 love ? 

Afid shall I conclude my pains ? 
Now bless'd be the powers above, 

I feel the blood leap in my veins, 
With a lively leap it began to move 

Aiid the vapors leave my brains. 

I 
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Compare the whole fragment — it is entitled 'Of tl 
Scholar and his Miatresa, who, heing crossed by their 
frieods, fell mad for one another ' (Dryden's Works, 
Globe Edit. p. 884). It need hardly be said that to 
institute any serioua comparison between Dryden's 
fragment and Maud would be as absurd as to insti- 
tute any serious comparison between Milton's Comvs 
and George Peele'a Old Wives' Tale. But it is 
assuredly worth noticing that in a rhythmic experi- 
ment of singular interest Tennyson has been antici- 
pated by a brother poet in his own language. 

In Maud the reminiscences from other poeta are 
very few indeed, fewer than in any of his longer 



Do T 



6 ourselves 



t.Jbja 



a hand at a 



That pushes us off from the board (Fart I. iv. 0) : 

These lines appear to have been suggested by Mr. 
Fitzgerald's version of the Rubaiydt of Omar, where 
men are described as — 

Impotent pieces of the game He plays 
Upon this chequer -board of nijjhts and dnys ; 
Hither and thither movos and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

Brought to underatand 
A sod astrology, the boundless plan 
That makes yon tyrants in your iron skies, &e. 

(I. xviii. '. 
The sad grand note of Lucretius : — 

Nam cura auspicimus magni cirlestia mimdi 
Teaipla, super stellisque micantibiis tcthera iixum, 
El veoit in nientom solis Innieque viaruin, 
Tunc aliis oppressa mails in pectora cura 
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Ilia quoquG expergefactum caput erigere infit, 
Ne quee forte deum nobis immenBa potestas 
Sit, &c. (De jRer. "^aU v. 1204 Bgg.) 

(For when we gaze up at the celestial regions of the great 
universe, and ether firm fixed above the glittering stars, and 
turn our thoughts to the courses of the sun and moon, then 
into our hearts, bowed with other ills, that fear also begins 
to rear up its awakened head, namely that we may haply 
find the power of the Gods to be without limit, &c.). 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be (Part II. iv. 3) : 

The aspiration of the Duchess in Webster : — 

that it were possible we might 

But hold some two days' conference with the dead; 
From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure, 

1 never shall know here (Ducheaa of Malfif act iv. sc. 2). 

In the picture of peace in Part III. 2, one touch — 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon's throat — 

may have been suggested by Bacchylides, who enume- 
rates among the signs of peace the cobwebs in the 
handles of the shields : — 

(u 8i (TibapobeTois TToprra^LV alBuu 
apa\vav toroi irtKovrai 

(And in the iron-woven shield-handles are the looms of tawny 
spiders) ; 

or more likely by Theocritus, xvi. 96 : — 

apaxyia 5' els ottX' dpd\vat> 
XcTTTtt bia(rrr}<raivTo 

(And over armour may spiders spin fine their webs). 

A comparison between the section (II. ii.) de- 
scribing the shell, and the beautiful epigram in 

j2 
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Canimaeliiis (Ef4^, t.) dc^ribiiig the shell of the 
naatQas, is worth snggesting as an illiistratian of 
mterestmg points of sJmilaritT and difference between 
Alexandrian poetry and oar own, between Calhniachas 
and Tennyson. Both haTe in common a certain 
daintiness and grace of style and toach, and both 
affect sedolonsly the same artificial simplicity. Both 
appear to r^ard natural objects, and to regard them 
deUberately, as material oat of which, if sach an ex- 
pression may be ased, poetical capital may be made. 
Bat the modem poet has what the ancient has not, 
a penetrating sense of the mystery of this, as of every 
other natural phenomenon, and a power of saffasing 
the presentation of such phenomena with sentiment. 
It is, howeyer, in their treatment of flowers that the 
difference, not simply between Callimachas and Tenny- 
son, bat between the Greek poets generally and poets of 
the Wordsworthian and Tennysonian schools, is most 
strikingly illustrated. Of a Greek poet it may, in a 
sense, be said, as it was said of Peter Bell, that 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

Even in the elaborate passages cited by Athenseus 
(XV. 30, 31) from the Cyprian Poems and the Georgics 
of Nicander, there is the same absence of fancy and 
sentiment as there is in Homer and Theocritus. 
When Wordsworth wrote — 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears — 

he enabled us to estimate the distance which in this 
respect separates the modems from the Greeks* 
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CHAPTEE IX 

GROUP VIII. — IDYLLS OF THE KING 

Of all popular poets Tennyson most needs a com- 
mentator. He has had the good fortune to be a 
favourite with the crowd, but it may be doubted 
whether half his beauties are either relished or per- 
ceived by them. They read him as intelligent school- 
boys read Virgil. They follow the story, they are 
struck by particular passages, which they learn by 
heart and think very fine; they admire what they 
suppose to be the simplicity of his diction ; and they 
dwell with pleasure on such of his touches of natural 
description as may happen to appeal to them. But 
they go no further, and in going no further they are 
losers themselves, and the poet loses too. It has 
been already said — and what has been said has been 
illustrated at length — that the poetry of Tennyson 
is, even in its minutest details, of an essentially 
reflective character ; that his great achievements lie, 
not in original conceptions, but in elaborate work- 
manship, in assimilative skill. To discover what he 
has assimilated, on what he has worked, is the first 
duty of one who would properly appreciate his poetry. 
Qf ^stli§tic priticipm as applipd to the Laureate's 
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poetry, the world has aheady had more than enough, 
and SBsthetic criticism is, perhaps, in the present 
state of Tennysonian stndy, of infinitely less value 
than analytical. 

In the following section it is no part of my 
purpose to enter into a comparative study of the 
Idylls and of the sources from which they have been 
drawn, but simply to illustrate the nature and extent 
of Tennyson's indebtedness to his predecessors. Of 
the eleven Idylls, Enid, Elaine^ Gareth and Lynette, 
and The Passing of Arthur, are simply adaptations 
from Malory's Bomance and the Mabinogion, while 
of the remaining seven, the Holy Grail and Pelleas 
and Ettarre draw largely on Malory ; the Coming of 
Arthur was suggested by him; so were Balin and 
Balan, Merlin and Vivien. The Last Tournament 
and Guinevere have nothing corresponding to them 
in Malory. 

In the Dedication to the Queen, the fine image in 
the lines — 

thro* all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 



In that fierce light which heats upon a throne. 
And blacJieiu every blot — 

appears to have been suggested by a passage in 
Alexandre Dumas, Yicomte de Bragelonne, where, 
speaking of Louis XIV., he says — 

n a da sooTrir toates ses homillations, tontes ses genes an 
grand jour, au 9oleil imjntoyable de la royaute, place noyee de 
lurmiere, ou toute tdche parait une fange sordide (Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, edit, Masqtie et Cie., p. 398, chapter entitled ' La 
Tentateur'). 
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The Coming of Arthur is moulded, though with 
important additions, alterations, and modification, out 
of the first three books of the Morte d' Arthur. Gareth 
and Lynette is, with certain additions and alterations, 
pieced together from Malory's seventh book. The 
introduction, however, as far as the passage where 
Gareth asks his boon, is the poet's own invention. 
From that point the narrative follows with more or 
less fidelity the prose story. As it advances diver- 
gences appear. The history becomes complicated 
with an elaborate allegory within an allegory, much 
darker and more troublesome than the darkest and 
most troublesome in Spenser's epic. In the poem 
we have four combats for the deliverance of the lady 
in the Castle Perilous, in the prose story seven. In 
the prose story the knights who engage in fight 
figure respectively as the Black, Green, Bed, and Blue 
Knights : in the poem they become the Morning Star, 
the Noonday Sun, the Evening Star ; the Blue Knight 
having no counterpart. Malory's Bed Knight of the 
Bed Lands, who is the last to be encountered, appears 
in the poem as Death. For the semi-comic incident 
which results in the apparition of the blooming boy, 
the reader has to thank the poet. Of reminiscences 
of other poets there are not many in this Idyll. The 
picture of Old Lot — 

Lo, where thy father Lot beside the hearth 
Lies Hke a log, and all but smoulder' d out — 

was no doubt suggested by that of old Laertes in the 
Odyssey. The blaze-bickering shield of the Knight of 
the Noonday Sun — 

As if the flower, 
That blows a globe of after arrowlets, 
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Ten thousand fold had grown, flash' d the fierce shieldi 
All sun ; and Gareth's eyes had flying blots 
Before them : 

This was of course suggested by Ariosto's 

Scudo mortal che, coma pria 
Si scopre, il suo splendor si gli occhi assalta, 
La vista toUe e tanto occupa i sensi, 
Che come morto rimaner conviensi 

{Orland, Fur, iii. st. 67) 

(The deadly shield which, as soon as it is uncovered, its 
splendour so assails the eyes, takes away the sight, and so 
seizes the senses that one must needs become as dead) ; 

but it owes something to Virgil, ^n. x. 271 — 

Vaatoa umbo vomit aureus ignea 
(The shield's golden boss vomits mighty flames). 

But as the cur 
Fluckt from the cur he fights with, ere his cause 
Be cool'd with fighting, follows, being named, 
His owner, but remembers all, and growls 
Bemembering : 

Graphic, but how inferior to Ariosto's simile of the 
fighting curs : — 

Come soglion talor dui can mordenti, 
per invidia, o per alto odio mossi, 
Avvicinarsi digrignando i denti, 
Con occhi biechi, e pii!i che bracia rossi ; 
Indi a' morsi venir, di rabbia ardenti 
Con aspri ringhi e rabbufifati dossi 

(Orl Fur. ii. 6) 

(As sometimes two vicious curs, incited either by envy or 
deep-seated hate, will draw nigh one another, snarling and 
grinning, with eyes asquint and burning redder than a live 
coal, afterwards on fire with rage will come to biting, grin- 
ning savagely and with backs all ruffled up). 
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The fine touch — 

Up like fire he started — 
recalls Milton, Var. Lost, iv. 818 : — 

Up he starts, as when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder ; 

or perhaps more immediately by the line — 



Sprang upward, like a pyramid of fire {id, ii. 1013), 

The fine simile where Gareth's adversary is com- 
pared to a buoy at sea, which dips and springs, but 
never sinks in spite of winds and waves rolling over 
it, may possibly have been suggested by a simile in 
Lycophron, where Ulysses is compared to a cork in 
the sea with the winds and waves rolling over but not 
sinking it : — 

coral. Trap* uhXov 5* iTXXoff, las 7r€VKr)s icXuSop 
fivKTi]s (rTpo^rjTvs <f)€XX6»' €U$po^a-K(ov TTVoais 

{Cassandra, edit. Potter, x. 755-C). 

Arthur's harp tho* summer-wan, 
In counter motion to the clouds : 

The same phenomenon was noticed and described 
by Lucretius : — 

Splendida signa videntur 
Labier adveraum nubes (iv. 445-6). 

But one of the most interesting illustrations of 
Tennyson's method of dealing with his raw material 
is to be found in Enid. Here we can follow him 
step by step; here we can study in detail the dis- 
tinctive features of his art. The story itself is to be 
found in the Mahinogion. That charming collection 
of tales was translated in 1838 by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, and it is of Lady Charlotte's translation that 
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Tennyson has availed himself. To give something of 
an allegorical significance to the character of Geraint 
iind to make the story bear on the main action of his 
epic, Tennyson assigns the departure of Geraint from 
Arthur's Court, not to any anxiety on the part of the 
young man to return to his aged father and his 
troubled realm, but to a desire to sever Enid from 
communication with Guinevere, whose guilty love for 
Launcelot was no^ beginning to be suspected. 

And many there were who accompanied Geraint, and never 
was there seen a fairer host journeying towards the Severn. , . . 
And for a long time he abode at home, and he began to shut 
himself up in the chamber of his wife, and he took no delight in 
anything besides, insomuch that he gave up the friendship of his 
nobles together with his hunting and his amusements. 

In Tennyson's versification of this the effect of the 
five repetitions of the word * forgetful ' — 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
Forgetful, &c. — 

has often been deservedly admired. We may notice, 
however, that it would seem to be an echo from a 
similarly effective iteration in Keats's Isabella: — 

And Bhe forgot the stars and moon and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And ahe forgot the chilly autumn breeze. 

And there was murmuring and scoffing concerning him 
among the inhabitants of the palace on account of his relinquish- 
ing so completely their companionship for the love of his wife. 
And when Erlin heard these things he spoke unto Enid, and 
inquired of her whether it was she that had caused Geraint to 
act thus. ' Not I,' said she ; * there is nothing more hateful to me 
than this.* And she was very sorrowfid : 
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And by and by the people, when they met 
In twos and threes, or fuller companies. 
Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him 
As of a prince whose manhood was all gone. 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 
And this she gather'd from the people's eyes : 
This too the women who attired her head. 
To please her, dwelling on his boundless love, 
Told Enid, and they sadden' d her the more. 

This last is one of those delicate and thoughtful 
touches which Tennyson seldom misses an opportu- 
nity for introducing. 

And one morning in the summer time they were upon their 
couch. And Enid was without sleep in the apartment, which 
had windows of glass. And the sun shone upon the couch ; and 
the clothes had sHpped &om off Geraint's arms and breast, and 
he was asleep. Then she. gazed upon the marvellous beauty of 
his appearance, and she said, ' Alas, and am I the cause that 
these arms and this breast have lost their glory? * And as she 
said this the tears dropped from her eyes. And the tears she 
shed and the words she had spoken woke him. 

In this clear and beautiful picture the only feature 
which awaited development lay in the figure of Ge- 
raint; here and here only expansion was needed; 
here and here only expansion is found : — 

At last it chanced that on a summer mom 

(They sleeping each by either) the new sun 

Beat through the blindless casements of the room 

And heated the strong warrior in his dreams, 

Who moving cast the coverlet aside 

And bared the knotted column of his throat, 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle sloped. 



And Enid woke and sat beside the couch. 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 
"Was ever man so grandly made as he ? 
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and bowing over him, 

Low to ter own heart piteouely she Baid: 

'Ana I the cauBe, I the poor cause that men 
Eoproach yon, Baying all yoiu" force is gone ? 



On 



, I fear that I a 



o true wife." 



Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 
Anil the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon his broad and naked breast, 
And these awoke him. 
The words which raise Geraint's auapieion are not 
found in the Romance. In the Romance — and we are 
not quite Bure that the poet has in this case improved 
upon it — Geraint is represented as realising the 
ignoble state into which lie had sunk, and as thinking 
it not improbable therefore that his wife might have 
her eyes on a worthier mate. He resolves to show 
her that he still is what he was when he woo her love. 
Abruptly ordering her to clothe herself in her meanest 
dress, and after making a few necessary preparations, 
the two set out in quest of adventures. In the 
Laureate's version this meanest dress is deiined. It 
ia the dress in which Geraint first found her apparelled 
when he raised her from poverty to splendour. This 
happy touch enables the poet to relate by way of epi- 
sode the history of his hero and heroine — their court- 
ship and marriage, their early happy days with Arthur 
and Guinevere.' At this point, then, which is in the 
Romance the middle portion, we must, in tracing 
the story as represented by Tennj"8on, turn to what 
are, in the Romance, the opening pages, for the poet 
has in true epic fashion begun in mediis rehiis. The 
n the Fckus and Thdui 
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story as told in the Mabinogion and as told by 
Tennyson is substantially the same. Occasionally he 
follows the prose story with minute fidelity of detail, 
as for example in the description of Geraint : — 

The rider was a fair-headed youth, and a golden-hilted sword 
was at his side, and round him was a scarf of blue purple, at each 
comer of which was a golden apple : 

For Prince Geraint, 
Late also, wearing neither hunting-dress 
Nor weapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 



A purple scarf, at either end whereof 
There swung an apple of the purest gold« 
Sway*d round about him ; 

or in the meeting with the surly dwarf, where he 
merely versifies the prose paragraph. One happy 
touch the poet has introduced which is worth noticing, 
"When the Eomance tells how the dwarf struck Geraint 
* so that the blood coloured the scarf he wore,' it 
adds : * Then Geraint put his hand Upon the hilt of 
his sword, but he took counsel with himself and con- 
sidered that it would be no vengeance for him to slay 
the dwarf, and to be attacked unarmed by the armed 
knight.' This becomes in Tennyson's poem — 

His quick instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt as to abolish him, 
But he, from his exceeding ma/nfulneaa • 
And pure nobility of temperament^ 
Wroth to he luroth at such a worm, refrained. 

It would be tedious to follow the story step by step, 
but it may not be uninteresting to note how careful 
the poet is, as he treads closely in the tracks of his 
original, to seize every opportunity for introducing 
a picturesque touch. Thus, 
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.The; went eJong a fair and even and lofly ridge of groimd 
becomes 

They climb'd upon a fair and even ridge 
And ahow'd lltcmtelvcs againet the tky. 

The simple Btatemeiit ' and thoy were polishing shields 
and burnishing swords, and washing armour and 
shoeing boraes,' reappears as 

Everywhere 
Was hammer laid to hoof, and tho hot hisa 
And hustling whistle of the youth who Hcour'd 
His master's armour. 

The ' tattered garments ' of old Yniol become ' fray'd 
magnificence, Once fit for feasts of ceremony.' The 
' when the dawn arose ' of the Eomance becomes 
' When the pale and bloodless east began To quicken 
to the sun.' The words ' And at a little distance from 
the town he saw an old palace in ruins, wherein was 
a hall that was falling to decay ; and when he came 
near the palace he saw but one chamber, and a bridge 
of marble leading to it,' have been expanded into one 
of the most exquisite pieces of descriptive writing we 
ever remember to have met with. In the account 
of Geraint's visit to Yniol the La,ureatc has occasionally 
departed slightly from the story. For Enid's song he 
had of course no hint ; nor, again, is the speech in 
which Yniol relates the injuries he has received from 
the Sparrow-hawk translated from any corresponding 
speech in the prose story. Both of these additions 
are undoubtedly improvements. But there is one 
addition which might surely have been spared. ' "I 
will engage if I escape from the tournament to love 
the maiden as long as I live, and if I do not escape 
she shall remain unsullied as before." " Gladly will I 




i 
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permit thee," said the hoary-headed man.' This is 
simple and natural, and this Tennyson versifies, but 
carefully adds that old Yniol went to consult his wife 
on the subject. 

Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 
And best by her that bore her understood. 

ere thou go to rest, 

Tell her, and prove her heart toward the prince. 

This certainly trembles on bathos, and bathos of a 
peculiarly repulsive kind. It degrades Yniol and it 
degrades Enid. It disenchants us. It transfers us 
suddenly from the poetry of the past into the flattest 
prose of the present ; it conjures up in Enid the image 
of a conventional English young lady, it conjures 
up in Yniol a conventional English father — both of 
them, no doubt, in real Ufe, very estimable per- 
sonages, but both of them entirely out of place in 
heroic poetry, or, indeed, in poetry of any kind. 
These concessions to petty conventionality are un- 
fortunately only too common in the Laureate's 
writings. We find him, for example, in Elaine going 
out of his way to inform us that when his heroine 
visited Sir Launcelot she was escorted by her brother, 
and that regularly, as the night approached, she re- 
tired to her friends in the neighbouring town. How 
much more natural, how much more manly, is 
honest Malory: — 

So this maiden never went from Sir Launcelot, but watched 
him day and night, and did such attendance there was never 
woman did more kindlier for man than she. 

Nothing is so coarse as false delicacy, 
' . It is very rarely that Tennyson allows his prose 
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original to eKcel his poetical version in pieturesquenesS, 
but in Geraint's contest with the Sparrow-hawk the 
proBC narrative is certainly superior to the Idyll. 
The lines — 

ThBD each, dishorsed and drawing, ksb'd at each 
So often and with such blows, that all the crowd 

Wonder'd 

And twice they breathed, and still 

The dew of their great labour, and the blood 

Of their strong bodies flowing, drain'd thoir force — 

arc graphic and arc VirgUian ; but the original — 

And they fought on foot with their swords until their arms 
atruek sparks of fire like stars from one another, and thus they 
continued fighting until the blood amd sweat obfionred the light 
from their eyes — 

is far more spirited. For what follows — Enid's 
trouble about her faded dress, her dream, Geraint's 
long speech to the mother of his betrothed — the poet 
has drawn on his own invention. This brings us to 
the second part, and here the Idyll again closely 
follows the Romance, taking it up at the point where 
the episode broke it off : — ■ 

And he desired Enid to mount her horse and to ride forward 
and to keep a loag way before him. ' And whatsoever thou 
niayest see, and whatsoever thou mayest hear,' said he, 'do 
thou not turn back. And unless I speak to thee, say not thou 
one word : ' 

' I charge theo ride before. 
Ever a good way on before; and this 
1 charge thee, on thy duty as a wife, 
"Whatever happens, not to spoak to me. 
No, not a word." 
And they set forward. And he did not choose the pleosonleat 
and most frequented road, but that which was tho wildest 
and most beset by thieves and robbers and vongmous animals : 
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They past 
l^he marches and by bandit-haunted holds, 
Gray swatnps and pools, v^aste places of -the hem, 
And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode. 

These and the lines which follow — let the reader turn 
to them — are fine illustrations of Tennyson's power of 
expanding a rough sketch into a finished picture. 

And they saw four armed horsemen come forth from the 
forest. When the horsemen had beheld them, one of them said 
to the others, * Behold, here is a good occasion for us to capture 
two horses and armour and a lady likewise : for this we shall 
have no difl&culty in doing against yonder single knight who 
hangs his head so pensively and heavily : * 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone. 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm*d. ...... 

And heard one crying to his fellow, * Look, 
Here comes a laggard hanging down his head. 
Who seems no bolder than a beaten hound. 
Come, we will slay him and will have his horse 
And armour, and his damsel shall be ours.* 

And Enid heard this discourse. ' The vengeance of Heaven 
be upon me if I would not rather receive my death from his 
hand than from the hand of any other, and though he should 
slay me, yet will I speak to him.* So she waited for Geraint 
until he came near her. * Lord,' said she, * didst thou hear the 
words of these men concerning thee ? * Then he lifted up his 
eyes and looked at her angrily : * Thou hadst only,' said he, * to 
hold thy peace, as I bade thee ; I wish but for silence, and not 
for warning. And though thou should'st desire to see my defeat 
^and my death, yet do I feel no dread : ' 

Then Enid ponder*d in her heart, and said : 
' I will go back a little to my lord. 
And I will tell him all their caitiff talk ; 
For, be he wroth even to elaying me, 

K 
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Far liefer by his dear hand had I die 

Than that my lord should suffer loss or shame.* • 

He made a wrathful answer : * Did I wish 
Your warning or your silence ? One command 
I laid upon you, not to speak to me. 

Well then, look— for now, 

Whether ye wish me victory or defeat, 
Long for my life, or hunger for my death, 
Yourself shall see my vigour is not lost.' 

Then the combat ensues, in which Geraint is vic-t 
torious. 

Geraint dismounted from his horse and took the arms of the 
men he had slain and placed them upon their saddles, and tied 
together the reins of the horses. * Behold thou what thou must 
do,* said he ; * take the four horses and drive them before thee : ' 

He bound the suits 
Of armour on their horses, each on each, 
And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, * Drive them on 
Before you : * and she drove them through the waiste. 

In the adventure which is next described, the only 
noticeable additions in the Idyll are the two fine similes 
in which the bandit transfixed by Geraint is compared 
to the * great piece of a promontory That had a sapling 
growing on it,' and the simile in which Geraint*s war- 
cry echoing distinctly through the confused roar of a 
battlefield is compared to the * drumming thunder of 
the huger fall ' heard by a listener who is standing 
amid the crash of nearer cataracts — two similes worthy 
of the IZiod, and not to be found in it. In the Komance 
a third combat with five other horsemen is narrg^ted, but 
the poet, probably thinking that poor Enid had already 
enough to do with the ^\x horses entrusted to her, very 
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judiciously Omits this, and passes on to the meeting 
with the youth* on 'his ^vay* to the mowfers. For a 
while the Jdyll* and the Eomance continue to move 
parallel. With the visit of the Earl they diverge. 
In the Eomance the Earl is Dwyrm, a stranger both 
to Enid and Geraint. On hearing of their arrival in 
his dominions he seeks their aquaintance, entertains 
them, and endeavours to induce Enid to leave her 
husbandi For Dwyrm, Tennyson has, with admirable 
tact, substituted Limours, a young nobleman * femi- 
ninely fair and dissolutely pale,* who had formerly 
been Enid's suitor. With this alteration, he again 
takes up the prose story. 

*Have I thy permission * (said the Earl to Geraint) *to gS 
and converse with yonder maiden, for I see that she is apart 
from thee ? ' * Thou bast it gladly,' said he : ^ 

* Your leave, -my lord, to cross the room, and speak 

To your good damsel there who sits apart, 

And seems bo lonely ? * * My free leave,* he said. 

He thei) makes his suit. 

And Enid considered that it was advisable to encouretge him 
in his request. * Come here to-morrow, and take me aw^ay as 
though I knew nothing thereof : ' 

But Enid fear*d his eyes, 
And answer'd with such craft as women use. 

' Come with morn 

And snatch me from him as by violence.* ; 

And at the usual hour they (Geraint and Enid) went to sleep, 
and at midnight she arose and placed all Geraint's armour tol- 
gether, so that it might be ready to put on. And, although fear^ 
]ful of her errand, she came to the side of Geraint' s bed, a^d, sh§ 
spoke to him softly, saying, * My lord, arise, for these were the 
words of the Earl to p^je,* S9 she \o\^ G^r^int all that had 

passed; 
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Bui Enid, left akme wiA Prince Geramt, 



• 



Held commnne with herself, 

Anon she rose, and stepping lig^j, heaped 
The pieees of his amumr in one place. 
All to be there against a sadden need. 

Then breaking his command of silence given^ 
Bhe told him all that Earl limonrs had said. 

' Desire the man of the house to come here ; ' and the man 
61 the house came to him. ' Dost thon know how mnch I owe 
thee ? ' asked Geraint. ' I think thou owest bat little.' ' Take 
ihe eleven horses and the eleven salts of armoor.' ^ Heaven 
reward thee, Lord,' said he, ' bnt I spent not the valae of one 
foit of armour upon thee.' ' For that reason,' said he, * thou 
wilt be the richer : ' 

' Call the host, and bid him bring 
Charger and palfrey.' 



' Thy reckoning, friend ? ' And ere he learnt it, ' Take 
Five horses and their armours ; ' and the host. 
Suddenly honest, answer'd in amaze, 
' My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of one.* 
* Ye will be all the wealthier,' said the Prince. 

After the subsequent combat with the Earl and 
his followers the poet again breaks from the legend. 
In the legend Geraint meets with other adventures. 
Among them he engages with some giants. In one of 
those engagements, though victorious, he faints from 
loss of blood, and sinks down by the wayside. At 
this point the story is again taken up in the Idyll, 
though, curiously enough, Tennyson now substitutes 
Doorm for Limours as he had before substituted 
Limours for Doorm. The picture of this brawny hero, 
* broad-faced, with under.fringe of russet beard,' as 
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well as the words put in his mouth when he first sees 
Enid, belong to the poet, as there is nothing in the 
Romance to suggest them. For the introduction of 
the band of courtesans in Doorm's court he is also 
responsible. For the rest the Eomance is followed 
closely : the carrying of Geraint on a shield into 
Doorm's hall — the sorrow of Enid — the rude requests 
of Doorm that she should eat — her declining to do so 
* till the man that is upon yonder bier shall eat like- 
wise' — her refusal to share Doorm's earldom with 
him — her refusal to dress herself in fine clothes, are 
transcribed from the prose story. How closely, may 
be judged from one or two samples. 

* Truly,* said the Earl, * it is of no more avail for me to be 
gentle with thee, than ungentle,* and he gave her a box on the 
ear: 

In his mood 
Crying, * I count it of no more avail. 
Dame, to be gentle than ungentle with you ; 
Take my salute,* unknightly with flat hand, 
However lightly, smote her on the cheek. 

Thereupon she raised a loud and piercing shriek, and her 
lamentations were much greater than they had been before, for 
she considered in her mind that had Geraint been alive he durst 
not have struck her thus : 

Then Enid, in her utter helplessness, 

And since she thought, ^ He had not dared to do it. 

Except he surely knew my lord was dead,* 

Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

Ab of a wild thing taken in a trap, 

Which sees the trapper coming through the wood» 

These are the touches in which Tennyson has no rival 
save Dante alone. 
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Biit, behold, at the sound of her cry, Geraint revived from 
his swoon, ami ho sat up on the bier, and finding his sword in 
the hollow of hia eliield, he rushed to the place where the Earl 
was, . . . nnd clove liim in twain until liie aword waa atayed by 
the table. Then all left the board and fled away. And thia was 
not HO much thron^h fear of the living (is through the dread thoy 
felt at seeing the dead man riae np to slay them : 

This heard Oeraint, and grasping at his sword 

(It lay beside him in the hollow shield), 

Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 

Shore through the swarthy neck ', 

And all the men and women in the hall 

EoBo when thoy aaw the dead man rise, and fled 

Yelling as from a spectre. 

The beautiful speech which is put into Geraint's 
mouth when the two are left aloiie in the hall has no 
counterpart in the Eomance, which merely says : 
' And Geraint looked upon Eiiid and was grieved for 
two causes : one was to see how Enid had lost her 
colour, and the other to know that she was in the 
right.' 

By a very happy stroke Tennyson represents the 
knight who meets them on their way, and who hut for 
Enid's entreaty would have borne down on Geraint — 
now ill able for loss of blood to defend himself — to be 
EdjTn, the Sparrow-hawk, the insolent knight with 
whom Geraint had in the first part of the poem con- 
tended. He thus connects the Idyll immediately with 
Arthur, for Edjrn is now Arthur's knight, and to the 
power of Arthur is attributed the change which has 
transfbrmed an insolent minion into a noble and 
chivalrous soldier. This connection with Arthur ia 
also femphasised by the poet representing his hero 
and heroine terminating their wandetings at Caerleon, 
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and not, as in the Eomance, proceeding at once to 

Geraint's dominions. 

Many poets have been laid under contribution in 

"Enid, 

Anns on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o'er a little stone, 
Eunning too vehemently to break upon it : 

This is taken with an ingenious and happy turn from 
Theocritus, Idyll xxii. 48 s^^. : — 

cV §6 fiueff (TTepeoLO'i Ppax^oaiv axpov vtt* 2>fiov 
eoTaiTav, rjvre Trirpoi oXoirpoxoi ovs re KvXlvbcov 
XeLfidppovf TTOTajxos jxeyaXais Trepicf ecrc dlvais 

(And the muscles on his brawny arms close under the 
shoulder stood out like boulders v/hich the wintry torrent 
has rolled and worn smooth in the mighty eddies). 

The Virgilian parallel for — 

O noble breast and all puissant arms — 

in ^n. iv. 11 is obvious. The burden of Enid's 

song — 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel — 

is from Dante : — 

Per6 giri fortuna la sua ruota, 
Come lia piace (Inf, xv. 95) ; 

cf. too Kivg Lear, act ii. scene 2. 

purblind race of miserable men . i * 
Here, thro* the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping : 

Almost literally from Lucretius, lib. ii. 14-16 : — 

miseras hominum mentes, pectora caeca, 
Qualibus in tenebris vitse, quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc sevi quodcumquest 
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(0 miserable minds of men, purblind breasts, in what 
darkness of life and in how great dangers is passed all this 
term of life, whatever be its duration). 

He sow^d a slander in the conmion ear : 

Eumoresque serit varios (Vibgil, J5Jw. xii. 228) 
(And sows Yarious rumours). 

On either shining shoulder laid a hand : 

Homer's epithet for the shoulder, Odyssey, xi. 128 — 

which Mr. Lang wrongly translates, but perhaps 
rightly interprets, as ' stout.' 
The beautiful expression — 

ever failed to draw 
The quiet night into her blood — 

is transferred from Virgil, ^n. iv. 530 : — 

Neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos oculisve aut pectore noctcm 
Accipit 

(And she never relaxes into sleep ^ or receives the night in 
eyes or bosom). 

A shell 
That keeps the wear and pohsh of the wave : 

No doubt a mere coincidence, but a curiously exact 
translation of a line in Lycophron, Cassandra, 790 : — 

ws Koyxos akfirj Trdvrodev neptTpipcLS 
(As a shell on all sides worn smooth by the sea). 

The vivid touch in the line — 

She fear*d 
In every wavering brake an ambuscade — 

' Or possibly somni may mean dreams. 
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recalls Juvenars timid traveller : — 

Et moton ad lunam trepidabis arundiais umbram {Sat, x. 21) 

(And you will tremble at the shadow of the reed as it waves 
to the moon). 

Compare too the vivid picture of a timid traveller at 
night, given by that inexplicably neglected poet Valerius 
Flaccus : — 

Ac velut ignota captus regione viarum 
Noctivagum qni carpit iter ; non auro quiescit, 
Non oculis ; noctisque metus niger auget utrimque 
Campus, et occurrens umbris majoribus arbor 

{Argon, ii. 43-7). 

Which was the red cock shouting to the light : 

This singularly bold and vivid expression appears to 
have been suggested by the author of the Batracho- 
myomachia: — 

cox €^6rja'€P dXeKTtop {Bat, 192) 

(Until the cock shouted). 

She saw 
Duetf and the points of lances bicker in it : 

Compare the fine passage in Xenophon's Anabasis^ 
in which the approach of an army at a distance is 
described : — 

€<l)dvrj KoviopTos . . . Taxa ^f) Koi ;(aX/cor tis ^a-Tpanrt 

{Anah, I. viii. 8) 

(And a dust cloud was seen,and very soon, indeed, too, bronze 
flashed [from out of it]). 

And all in passion uttering a dry shriek : 

This singularly expressive word is the sicca vox of 
the Latin poets. Cf. Ovid, Met, ii. 278, and cf. also 
Wordsworth, Peter Bell, part i. : — 
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. The ass did lengthen out 
The long dry see -saw of his horrible bray. 

But the use of the word in The Passing of Arthur — 

Dry clash'd his hsmiess — 

trings us to its real source, Homer. Cf. 

Kopvdes 6' a/i^' avov avTcvv (H, xii. 160) 

and 

Kap<l)(iK(ov 5c 01 wnrh av(rev (JZ. xiii. 409) J 

cf. also Virgil's 

aridus fragor (Gcorg, i. 357). 

Like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer mom 
Come shpping o'er their shadows on the sand, 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand • 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin : 

Compare this with Keats's less finished but equally 
graphic picture : — 

Where swarms of minnows 

ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand, 
If you but scantily hold out the hand 
That very instant not one will remain 

(Poem entitled * I stood tip-toe ). 

And we will live like two birds in one nest : 

So the lover in Theocritus : — 

TToirjcrai KoKiav fiiav €lv tpi dei^Bpcu) (Id, xxix. 12) 
(Make one nest in one tree). 

Passing by Balin and Balan, which owes very little 
either to Malory or to other writers, we come to Merlin 
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audi Vivien. The hint, but nothing more than the 
hint, for this poem was derived from Malory. 

Ah, little rat that borest in the dyke 

Thy hole by night to let the boundless deep 

Down upon far-off cities 

recalls Sydney Smith's humorous simile : — 

I do not attack him from love of glory, but from love of 
utility, as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a dyke for fear it should 
flood a province. 

The blind wave feeling round hie long sea hall 
In silence : 

An idea evolved out of a hint from Homer, his Kvfia 
KQ)(f)6v (Iliad, xiv. 16), where it means a wave dumb 
or noiseless, not suflSeiently swelled to break. Alcman 
(Frag. iv. 6) uses the same epithet in application to 
a wave. 

May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell, 
Down, down, and close again, and nip me flat 
If I be such a traitress : 

From Homer, 11. iv. 182, &c., through Virgil {^n. 
iv. 24) :— 

Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat. 

He dragg'd his eyebrow lashes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes : 

Suggested by Homer : — 

nav 5c T* €7n<TKVPiov Kura> eXKeraiy o(r(rf KaKvTTTOiV (Iliad, xvii. 136) 
(And drags down all his brow, covering his eyes)* 

For in a wink the false love turns to hate : 

More bluntly Milton : — • 

Lust, hard by hate (JPanLosi, i. 417). - 
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We now come to the poem which is perhaps the 
moat popular of the Idylls — Launceht and Elaine. 
Almost all the details of this heautiful epieode are 
taken from the eighteenth book of Malory's work. A 
minute comparison with the prose tale will, indeed, 
leave Tennyson little but graces of diction and con- 
summate skill as a story-teller in verse. We are, 
however, indebted to him for the legend of the 
diamonds, for Elaine's song and dream, and for the 
fine portrait of Lamicelot. The action of the piece 
opens, as ui Enid, at a central point. We find Elaine 
in the possession of her hero's shield, and already 
under the spell of that p:;ssion which was to brinp 
her to the grave. The poet then takes «a back, telling 
ufl by way of episode under what circumstances she 
obtained the shield — under what circumstances she 
lost her yoiing heart. 

Lanncelot, having resolved to joust in disguise in 
a great tournament which was about to be held at 
Camelot, presents himself before the Lord of Astolat. 

' Fair Sir,' said Sir Launcelot to hiB host, ' I wotdd pray joit 
to lend me a shield tbat were not openly known.' ' Sir,' s'aid his 
hoat, 'ye shall have your desire, for mo seemeth ye to bo one of 
the likeliest knights of the world, nud therefore I will show yon 
fi^endship. Sir, wit ye well that I havo two sons but late made 
knights, and the eldest hight Sir Tirre, and he was hurt that 
same day that he was made a knight, and his shield you shall 
have.' This old boron bad a daughter that was called that time 
tiie Fair Maid of Ablolnt. And ever sho beheld Sir LauQcelot 
wonderfully. 

How dramatically the Laureate has set this scene will 
be famihar to every one ; and familiar to every one 
will also be the singularly graphic picture of Launcelot 
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which he has taken the opportunity of giving us. The 
lines — 

Marr*d as he was, he seem'd the goodliest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall, 
And noblest — 

are transferred from Sir Ector's lament over Launcelot 
in chapter clxxvi. of the Eomance : — 

Thou wert the goodliest person that ever came among press 
of knights, and thou wert the meekest man and the gentlest that 
ever ate in hall among ladies. 

In the portrait of Lavaine — 

rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Towards greatness in its elder, * you have fought. 
tell us — for we live apart — you know 
Of Arthur's glorious wars I * — 

who will not call to mind Virgil's description of the 
young and generous Pallas? The haunting beauty 
of these three lines {^neid, x. 160-162), so simple, so 
magically picturesque, is not likely to have escaped sk 
reader like Tennyson : — 

Fallasque sinistro 
AfiBxus lateri jam qusBrit sidera, opacae 
Noctis iter, jam qucB passus terrdque mariqiie. 

And Elaine besought Sir Launcelot to wear upon him at the 
justs a token of hers. * Fair damsel,' said Sir Launcelot, * and 
if I grant you that, ye may say I do more for your love than 
ever I did for lady or damsel.* And then he said, * Fair maiden, 
I will grant you to wear a token of yours, and therefore what it 
is show it me.* * Sir,* she said, * it is a red sleeve of mine, of 
scarlet well embroidered with great pearls.* So Sir Launcelot 
received it, and said, * Never did I erst so much for no damsel.* 
And then Sir Launcelot betook the fair maiden his shield in 
keeping, and prayed ber to keep that until that he came again : 
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■ ' . . Suddenly flash'd on her a wild desire, ' ^ 

That he should wear her favour at the tilt. ' 

She braved a riotous heart in asking for it, 

* Fair Lord ....... will you wear 

My favour at this tourney ? * * Nay,' said he, 

* Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 

Favour of any lady in the lists. '. 

• •••••% 

Well, I win wear it, fetch it out to me ; 
"What is it ? And she told him, * A red sleeve 
Broider'd with pearls,* and brought it ; then he bound > 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile, i 

Saying, * I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden Hving,* and the blood 
Sprang to Iter face 

* Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come.' 

Then follow the tournament— the victory — the 
wounding of Launaelot. The slight diflferences of 
detail between the incidents as given in the Komance 
and as given in the Idyll, we shall not stop to consider^ 
as they are of little moment. But in the visit of Sir 
Gawain to Astolat there is in the Idyll an interesting 
variation. In the Romance he appears as the loyal 
friend of Launcelot. In the Idyll he appears as a 
treacherous trifler, attempting to estrange Elaine from 
her lover, and hinting that, even after she has become 
Launcelot's bride, they may, if she will * learn thp 
courtesies of the Court,' learn to * know each other.' 
This is no doubt introduced to illustrate the increasing 
corruption of the Round Table — to mark the growth of 
jthat canker which, originating with Launcelot and Gui- 
nevere, was now rapidly pursuing its destructive course. 
Meanwhile Launcelot is lying wounded and grievously 

^\^\ ^\ ^ hermitage to wbicb bg \im b^eu carried, [ 
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So Bir Lavaine brought her in to Laimcelot, and when shlB 
saw him lie so sick and pale in his bed, she might not speak, but 
suddenly she fell to the earth down suddenly in a swoon. . . . 
And when she came to herself Sir Launcelot kissed her, and said 
' Fair maiden, why fare ye thus ? * 

And her Lavaine across the poplar grove 

Led to the caves 

Then she that saw him lying unsleek, unshorn, 
Gaunt, as it were the skeleton of himself. 
Utter' d a little tender dolorous cry. 
The sound not wonted in a place so still 

Woke the sick knight - 

Her face, was near, and as We kiss the child |^^ 

That does the task assigned, he kiss'd her face* * 

At once she slipp'd like water to the floor, r 

Whether the Laureate has in this case improved upoii 
his original, whether a sudden shock of surprise as in 
the Eomance, or a sudden kiss from a lover as in the 
poem, would be most likely to make a maiden faint 
away, I must leave to critics more experienced than 
myself in such matters to decide. 

Elaine never went from Sir Launcelot, but watched him 
night and day, and there was never woman did more kindlief 
for man than she : 

And never woman yet since man's first fall 
Did kindlier unto man ; but her deep love 
Upbore her. 

And now the plot deepens. Launcelot has rcr 
covered, and is about to take his departure. i 

* My Lord Launcelot, now I see ye will depart. Now, fair 
knight and courteous knight, have mercy upon me and suffer m© 
not to die for thy love.' * What would ye that I did ? * said Sir 
Launcelot. * I would have you to my husband,' said Elainej. 
* Fair damsel, I thank you,' said Sir Launcelot, * but truly,* said 
he, * I cast me never to be a wedded man.' * Then, fair knight,* 
f^id ^be, *will ye be my love?^ *j€su 4efeii4 me,' 9ai4 Sif 
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Laoncelot, ' for then I rewarded to your father and yont brother 
full evil for their gi'eab goodnoBS.' 'Alas I ' said she, 'theamust 
I die for your love,' 'But because, fair damael, that ye love mo 
BB you say you do, I will for your goodwill and kindness show 
you good goodness. Whensoever ye shall sec your heart upon 
Home knight that will wed you, I shall give you together a thouBond 
pounds yearly.' ' Of all this,' said the laaideo, ' I will none, but 
if ye will not wed me, or else be my lover, wit ye well. Sir 
Xiaitncelot, my good days are done.' 

In Tennyson'a version of this — there is no neces- 
sity for quoting it — Elaine, though aa fervidly em- 
phatic, is less indelicately importunate. The struggle 
between the uncontrollable passion which has made 
her speak, and the maiden modesty which would seal 
her lipB— a struggle of which there are no traces in 
the Eomance— is depicted with great skill. But not 
ao powerfully or subtly, I cannot forbear adding, as 
the same struggle has been depicted by Apolloniua 
Rhodius. Let any one who would compare the modern 
with the ancient poet, in this, surely a crucial test of 
a poet's power, read side by side with this portion 
of Elahte the Argovautica from line 643 of the 
third book to hue 709 — and he wiU read further. 
Tennyson has been careful to soften Launcelot's 
refusal by the paternal air he makes him assume in 
assuring the poor maid that her love is mere sudden 
fancy ; that he is thrice her age ; that she would be 
throwing herself away upon him. The promise of ' a 
thousand pounds' in the event of her marriage, ia 
magnified into ' broad land and territory,' and enhanced 
by the assurance that the donor would be her knight 
for ever. But all is in vain — 

She shrieked ahrilly and fell down in a swoon, and then 
women bare her into her chamber, aud there she made overmucb 
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. Borrow. . . • And she made such sorrow day and night that she 
never slept, eat, nor drank. 

There is no need for us to comment on Tennyson's 
exquisite expansion of these simple words. It may be 
noticed in passing that the fine line — ludicrously out 
of place in the mouth of a child Uke Elaine — 

Never yet 
Was noble man bnt made ignoble talk — 

is the precise equivalent of a line in iEschylus — 

6 5' ajiOovfjfros y ovK eniCqXos neXei {Agamemnon, 908) 

(He who is not an object of envy is not an object of emula- 
tion). 

So when she had thus endured a ten days that she feebled so 
that she must needs pass out of the world, then she shrived her 
clean and received her Creator. . . . And then she called her 
father and her brother, and heartily she prayed her father that 
her brother might write a letter like as she did endite it. Axd 
when the letter was written word by word Uke as she divised, 
then she prayed her father that she might be watched until she 
were dead. 

All this Tennyson has of course exactly reproduced, 
as ' all that follows belongs likewise to Malory — the 
black-draped barge, the gorgeous coverlet, the dumb 
servitor, the fair corpse with the letter in her hand, 
the picture of Launcelot and Guinevere standing in 
the oriel, the knights thronging round. Two par- 
ticulars the poet has added to the picture, one of a 
somewhat commonplace character suggested by Byron, 
the other suggested perhaps by Virgil — the lily, and 
• the silken case with braided blazonings' — the exuvia 
dulces dum fata Dcnsque sinebant. The lily was of 
course meant as a type of purity, but it was scarcely 

h 
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'needed. The remark in the letter that the dead writer 
had come to say a last farewell to the cruel lover who 
had never said farewell to her in life, is also a touch of 
the Laureate's. To the poet also belong the concluding 
lines — Launcelot's soliloquy, perhaps the finest passage 
in the whole poem, one of the finest Tennyson has 
ever written. 

The poem has several reminiscences from the works 
of other poets and writers, particularly, as might be 
expected, from the fourth JEneid. 

In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great : 

Cf. the well-known remark of Socrates in Plato's 
Apology y ch. ix : — 

ovTos (ro(j)diTaT6s iamv octls eyvcoK^v on ovB^vos ti^ios tari rj 
^Lkrfdeia npbs (ro<f)iav 

(That man is the wisest who knows that he is in reality of 
ho worth at all with respect to wisdom). 

The fine simile — 

All together down upon him 

Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all . 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 
Down on a bark — 

is obviously borrowed from the Iliad, where it draws 
on three different similes. 

ot 8 ©ore fitya Kvixa daXacrO'rjs (vpvnopoio 
prjoi vnep Toi)(oiv KaTafirjcreraif SmroT^ cVeci; 
U dp€fiov (II XV. 881-4) 

(As when a great wave of the wide-wayed sea sweeps dowfl 
over the bulwarks of a ship when the might of the Witid 
is on it). 

Cf., too, Iliad, XV. 624 sqq* . . » 
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Por the 'stormy crests' see Iliad^ iv. 42-56. 
The * green-glimmering toward the summit ' is 
Tennyson'a own fine touch. 

Faith uhfaithful kept Him falsely true ": 

Cf. Andocides for a similar oxymoron : — 

hvavTLOiOriv {Be Myst, Bekker edit. Oi^at AU[ p. ix. 33). 

The owls 
Wailing had power upon her, and she naixt 
Her fancies with the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of evening, and the moanings of the wind : 

This passage is an admirable illustration of Tenny- 
son's power of transfusing the very essence of Virgil 
into English. Nothing could be more completely 
the counterpart of the verses in ^neid, iv. 460, where 
Dido, with the shadow of her faf-e falling on her, seems 
to hear .the phantom voice of SichsBus and * mixes 
her fancies ' with the glooms of night and the owl's 
lonely wail : — 

Hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 
Visa viri nox quum terras obscura teneret; 
Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo 
Ssepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere voces 

(I^rom it she thought she clearly heard a voice, even the 
accents of her husband calling her, when night was 
wrapping the earth with darkness ; and on the roof the 
lonely owl in funereal strains kept oft complaining, drawing 
out into a wail its protracted notes). 

It is interesting to compare the beautiful picture 
ofthe dead Elaine with Byron's equally beautiful pic- 
ture of the dead Medora (Corsair, iii. 19). The points 
^resemblance mak€ it difficult to think that 
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.Tennyson has not borrowed from it, as a comparative 
extract will show. Compare — 

In lier right hand tlie lily 



with 



All her bright hair streaming down 

. . r . And she herself in white, 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead. 

But fast asleep, and lay as tho* she smiled — 

In life itself she was so still and fair 
That death with gentler aspect wither'd there. 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contained 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strained 
As if she scarcely felt, but feign' d, a sleep. 

• •.•••.•a 

Her lips .... seem'd as they forbore to smile, 
But the white shroud and each extended tress, 
Long, fair, &c. 

The lines — 

To doubt her fairness were to want an eye, 
To doubt her pureness were to want a heart — 

sound like an echo from Shakespeare. 

The Holy Grail is a series of adaptations, with 
more original touches than are usual with the Laureate, 
from those portions of Malory's Eomance which deal 
with this sublime legend, namely book xiii. ch. vi. to 
the end of book xvii. Occasionally the prose story is 
followed very closely, as in the revelation of the 
Grail : — 

And all at once, as there we sate, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of the roofs, &c. — 

.which should be compared with the seventh chapter 
of Malory's thirteenth book; as, again, in the adven- 
ture of Launcelot, which should be compared wit^i 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of book seven- 
teen. In this poem Tennyson's highest praise is, the 
skill with which he has grouped his details into a 
series of elaborate allegorical symbols, the ingenuity 
with which he has connected the story with the sin 
of Launcelot, with the failure of Arthur's life-purpose, 
with the dissolution of the Eound Table. To him belong 
also beauties of diction, felicitous touches, felicitous 
symbolism. But to Malory, or rather to his predeces- 
sors, belongs the palm of invention, belong the pictu- 
resqueness and grandeur, the pathos, the weird and 
unearthly beauty of this divine legend. 

The moral of the poem, which is summed up in 
the concluding words of Arthur, finds an admirable 
commentary in the concluding stanzas of the tenth 
canto of the first book of Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

Pelleas and Ettarre is the versification of a story 
told in the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second 
chapters of the fourth book of the Morte d* Arthur. 
The commencement and setting of the Idyll — the 
portion, that is to say, which describes young Pelleas 
and his meeting with Ettarre in the forest, as well as 
the portion which connects her sensual frivolity with 
the sin of Guinevere, and the treachery of Gawain with 
the treachery of Launcelot — are due to the poet. The 
concluding pages narrating the frenzy of Pelleas and 
his encounter with Launcelot are also additions. We 
have no space for extending quotations, but it may be 
interesting to compare the passage in which Malory 
relates the incident of the sword with the Laureate's 
poetical rendering : — 

And when he had ridden nigh half a mile, he turned again 
and thought to slay them both, and when he saw them both 
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sleeping fast .... he said thus to himself: 'Though thii^ 
knight be never so false, I will never slay him sleeping, for I 
will never destroy the fair order of knighthood.* And ere he 
had ridden half a mile, he returned again .... and pulled out 
his sword naked in his hand, and went to them there as they 
lay ; and yet he thought it were a shame to slay them sleeping, 
and laid the naked sword overthwart both their throats, and so 
took his horse and rode away : 

* I will go back and slay them where they he.* 
And so went back, and seeing them yet in sleep 
Said, * Ye that so dishallow the holy sleep. 

Your sleep is death,' and drew the sword, and thought, 

* What 1 slay a sleeping knight ? The King hath bound 
And sworn me to this brotherhood.* ... 

Then turn*d, and so return' d, and groaning laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked throats, 

Then left it, and them sleeping, ... 

And forth he pass'd. 

> 

This poem contains a simile, the history of which is 
perhaps worth tracing : — 

As when , 

A stone is flung into some sleeping tarn 
The circle widens till it lip the marge : 

This simile appears first, I believe, in Silius Italicus, 
who gives us the following exquisitely finished cameo : 

Sic, ubi perrupit stagnantem calculus undam, 
• Exiguos format per prima volumina gyros, 
Mox, tremulum vibrans, motu gHscente, Hquorem 
Multiphcat crebros sinuati gurgitis orbes ; 
• Donee postremo laxatis circulus oris 
Contingat geminas patulo ourvamine ripas 

(Punicat xiii. 24 sqq.) 

(So, when a pebble has broken up still water, small are the 
rings that it forms at first by its circling motions. And 
then as motion gathers it sends vibrations through the 
tremulous liquid and multiplies the thick coming circlets of 
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the curving flood, until at last, as the rims relax, the circle 
spreading widely reaches both banks). 

See, too, for a less elaborate description Seneca {Nat, 
Qucest i. 8). 

Chaucer employs it in a description not less 
elaborate than that of Silius {House of Fame, ii. 283) ; 
and Shakespeare {Henry VL Pt. I. act i. sc. 2). So, 
too, Phineas Fletcher {Purple Island, canto v. st. 47^. 
•Parnell rivals Silius in his highly finished picture 
{Hermit, 13-20), so also does Pope {Temple of Fame, 
436-440). He employs it again in Essay on Man\ 
Epist. iv. 364. "- -^ 

Till the sweet heavens ho^yQ fiU'd it 

(so again Mariana — 

She could not look on the sweet heavens) : 

■ . ' » • * „^ 

The. epithet is Shakespeare's : — 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ? {Hamlet, iii. 3.) ^ 

The Last Tournament h^,^ nothing which exactly 
corresponds to it in the original Eomance, and the 
chief incidents in the work appear to be the poet's in- 
vention. The catastrophe, the murder of Tristram, 
is founded on the following passage in the Morte 
-.d^Arthur:—^ ■ » 

* That is hard to do,* said Sir Launcelot, *for by Sir Tristram 
I may have a warning. For when, by means of treaties, Sir 
Tristram brought again La Beale Isoud unto King Mark from 
Joyeus Gard, look what befell on the end, how shamefully that 
false traitor Mark slew him as he sat harping afore his lady La 
Beale Isoud : with a grounden glaive he thrust him in behind to 
the heart ' {Morte d' Arthur, xx. ch. 6). ..... 
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In Guinevere, Tennyson draws to some very slight 
extent on the nineteenth and twentieth books of the 
Morte d' Arthur, but in no instance has he followed 
his original closely. Guinevere, like most of Tenny- 
son's earlier poems, proves the diligence with which 
he sought materials for enriching his work. In his 
description of the genii and faerie spirits which in 
earlier and happier ages haunted Britain, as legends 
say, he has drawn on Crofton Croker's Fairy Legends. 
The story which suggested the amusing ghost inci- 
dent in Walking to the Mail, supplies him here with 
one of his most pleasing pictures : — 

Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder'd the spigot, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran. 

This is taken almost literally from Crofton Croker :— 

On advancing into the cellar, he perceived a little figure, 
about six inches in height, astride upon the pipe of the oldest 
port, and bearing a spigot upon his shoulder 

{Fairy Legends, edit. 1802, p. 79). 

It is possible too that the lines — 

The flickering fairy-circle wheel'd and broKe 
Flying, and linked again, and wheel'd and broke 
Flying, for all the land was full of life — 

may have been suggested by the concluding verses of 
Addison's charming mock heroic the Pygmaogerano^ 
machia : — 

LaetitiA penitus vacat, indulgetque Choreis 
Angustosque terit calles, virides<][ue per orbes 
Turba levis salit, 

In the linesrrr 
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And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 

Thy shadow still would glide from room to room. 

And I should evermore be vext with thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair — 

we have an admirable expansion and interpretation of 
two pregnant lines in the Agamemnon of iEschylus :— 

<l)d(rfia 8u^€i bofioiv dma-a-eiv (Agam» 404-6) 

(And, in his yearning for her who is over the sea, a phantom 
will seem to reign over his palace). 

What are Tennyson's lines but the simple unfolding of 
what is latent here ? The Shakespearian reminiscence 
{King John, act iii. sc. 4) is too obvious to be noticed. 
The Passing of Arthur follows closely the original 
Eomance, and is contained in the third, fourth, and 
fifth chapters of the twenty-first book. The opening 
is original, and in the commencement there are one 
or two alterations in the original story. Thus : — 

And then the King Arthur drew with his host down by the 
seaside westward towards Salisbury. 

Tennyson makes Lyonesse the scene of the battle. 
The Eomance describes it as being fought *on a 
Monday after Trinity Sunday,' Tennyson on the last 
day of the year. Most of the details of the battle, 
the mist, &c. are Tennyson's; his fine description 
being evolved for the most part out of the words — 

And never was seen a doleftdler battle in no Christian land. 
For there was but rushing and riding, foining and striking, and 
many a grim word was there spoken either to other, and many a 
deadly stroke (chap. iv.). 

It is not necessary to institute any minute com- 
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parison between the exact minor details given in the 
Romance and the poem, but it will suffice to illustrate 
the leading and important points. 

* Therefore,* said Arthur, * take thou my good sword Excalibur, 
and go with it to yonder water-side. And when thou comest 
there I charge thee throw my sword on that water, and come 
again and tell me what thou there seest.* * My Lord,* said 
Bedivere, * your commandment shall be done, and lightly will I 
bring you word again.* So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the 
way he beheld that noble sword, that the pommel and the haft 
were all of precious stones, and then he said to himself, * If I 
throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall never come to 
good, but harm and loss.* And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibup 
under a. tree. 

In the poem the bare statement * So Sir Bediver^ 
departed * is expanded into a beautiful picture. He 
steps 

athwart the place of tombs, 
Wher/9 lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 
Old knights, and over them the sea- wind sang • 

Shrill, chill; 

•we see him passing by 'zig-zag paths and juts of 
pointed rock,' till he comes to * the shining levels olf 
the lake.* The line which simply tells how *the 
pommel and the haft were of precious stone ' re- 
appears as 

All the haft twinkled with di9.mond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth work 
Of subtlest j e wellery ; 

And the effect is still more heightened by their being 
seen in the light * of the winter moon. Brightening the 
Bkirts of a long cloud.' The * under a tree ' becomes 

the many -knotted waterflags 
That whistled stiff and dry ajbout the marge. 
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Jn the 

This way and that dividing the swift n^ind 

we have of course a literal version of Virgil's line-^ 

Atque animum nunc hue celerem nunc dividit illuc 

{Mn. iv. 285), 

A few lines further on, the sentence * I saw nothing 
but the waters wap and the waves wan ' is transmuted 
into two lines containing two of the finest onomatopoeia 
effects in our language : — 

I heard the ripple washing in the reeds 
And the wild water lapping on the crag. 

Again:— 

Then Sir Bedivere departed and went to the sword, and 
lightly took it up and went to the waterside, and then he bound 
the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far 
into the water as he might, and then came an arm and a hand 
above the water, and met it and caught it, and so shook it thrice 
and brandished, and then vanished away the hand with the 
sword in the water. ' - 

In the poem we have the 'brand making lightnings 
in the splendour of the moon ; * we have also the 
magnificent simile which compares its flashing flight 
to ' the streamers of the northern morn, Seen where 
the moving isles of winter shock By night ; ' the hand 
is * cloth'd in white samite, mystic, wonderful.' We^ 
may notice, in passing, that Arthur's words ta 
Bedivere — 

Woe is me I 

Authority forgets a dying king — 

may have been suggested by an anecdote of Queen 
Elizabeth. * Cecil intimated that she must go to 
bed, if it were only to satisfy her people, ^^Mmtl^l 
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Blie exclaimed; "is must a word to be addressed to 
princes ? Little man, little man, thy father if he had 
been alive durst not have used that word, but tkoif 
hast rjrotcn presumptuous because tknii knowest tliat I 
shall die." ' (Lingard, vol, vi. p. 316.) But perhaps 
the Laureate was as unconscious that he was recalling 
Elizabeth as Elizabeth was doubtless ignorant that 
she was recalling Marlowe. The coincidence is worth 
pointing out: — 

Lbicesteb. Your Majesty must go to Killingworth. 
K. Edward. Mmt I It is Homewhat hardwhen kings wimi 
go (MiBLOWE, Edward II.). 

To continue : — 

And when thoy were at the watef'side, even &st by the bcmlc 
hoved a little barge with many fair ladies in it, and among them 
all was a Queen, and all they had black hoods, and all theywept 
and Bhrieked when they saw King Arthur. ' Now pot me into 
the barge,' said the King ; and so they did softly. And there 
received him tliree Queens with great mourning, and so they set 
him down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head ; 
and then that Qneen savd, ' Ah I dear brother, why have ye 
tarried so long from me ? ' 

He would be a bold critic who should pronounce that 
Tennyson lias improved this. He would be a still 
holder critic who should wish to see a touch or letter 
of Tennyson's version altered. The truth is that in 
this case there is no parallel between the poet and 
the romancist. Each had to tell a story in itself so 
wondrously beautiful, bo touching, so suggestive, bo 
picturesque, that it mattered little how it was narrated 
provided only that it were narrated with fidelity. 
Malory told it as Herodotus would have told it ; the 
Laureate tells it as Sophocles or Virgil might have 
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done. Tennyson's elaborate beauties command our 
admiration. Malory's simple words go straight to 
the heart. In the one case we dwell upon the 
eloquence of the speaker; in the other we are lost in 
the story he tells. We must, however reluctantly, 
acknowledge that in Tennyson's version much of the 
pathos of the Eomance disappears. * And called him 
by his name, complaining loud,' is, if one may ven- 
ture to say so, a poor substitute for * Ah ! dear 
brother, why have ye tarried so long from me?' 
though it has the attraction of being an echo from 
Homer* On the noble lines — 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And Gbd fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world — 

a passage in Greene's James IV. (act v. sc. 4) fur- 
nishes' an interesting commentary : — 

Should all things still remain in one estate, 
Should not in greatest arts some scars be found, 
Were all upright nor changed, what world were this ? 
A chaos made of quiet, yet no world, 
Because the parts thereof did still accord : 
This matter craves a variance. 

For the phrase — 

Looking wistfully . . . 
Aa in a picture — 

see Agamemnon^ 230 : — 

e^aXX' (KaoTov BvTfjpmv 
tiTT* ofifMaros iSe'Xet ^tXaiKr©, 
irpenova'a 6^ wf iv ypa<j)ais 

(And each of her slayers she smote with the eye's pity- 
wooing dart, standing out conspicuous as in a picture). 

ThQ germ of the two fine lines— 
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For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God — 

is of course to be found in Homer (Iliad, Tiii. 25-6). 
Cf. too Plato, ThecetetuSy cliii. 10; but it may have 
been directly suggested either by a sentence in Bacon's 
'Advancement of Learning, book i. ad init. — 

According to the allegory of the poets . . . the highest link of 
'Nature's chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's chair — 

or by a sentence in Archdeacon Hare's Sermon on 
the Law of Self-Sacrifice : — 

This is the golden chain of love whereby the whole creation 
is bound to the throne of the Creator. 

Where falls not hail or rain, &c. : 

Adapted from Odyssey, \L 42-5 : — 

_.. odi (l>a(r\ dfSiv tbos da^aXis altl ■ , - - ■> 

€fifi€vai oijT avifioio'i. Tivaa-arrai ovrc nor ofifiptp 
deverat oCre xitov iniiriKvarai, 

(Where, they say, the seat of the Gods abideth sure, nor is 
it shaken by winds or ever wetted by shower, nor does 
snow come near it). 

See illustratiop given in notes on Lucretius, p. 73. 

In conclusion it may be noticed how closely the 
picture of Bedivere standing on the lonely crag * strain- 
ing his eyes beneath an arch of hand ' that he might 
catch a last glimpse of his departed king, recalls the 
sublime scene in the (Edipus at Colonus, where Theseus 
stands in the same attitude on a similar spot — 

onfjidroiv inKrKiov 
X^ip* dvTixovra Kparos (CEd, Col, 1650) 

(With his hand before his head shading his eyes) — ' 

gazing after a king who was also passing away in 
mystery to another state of being. 
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CHAPTEE X 

GROUP IX. — THE lover's TALE, BALLADS, ETC. 

The. Lover's Tale is, as the poet has himself in- 
formed us, a very early ^york, so crude and unworthy 
of a place among his maturer productions, that 
nothing but the circulation of surreptitious copies by 
ill-advised friends would have induced him to reprint 
it. What is to be regretted is, that he has not only 
reprinted it, but pushed it into prominence by tagging 
it, as a singularly irrelevant introduction, to a poem 
not unworthy of his genius, the Golden Supper, But 
to the critical student the poem is of great interest. 
It is an example of Tennyson's work before his educa- 
tion as an artist had seriously commenced. There 
ure few or no traces in it of the study of those mas- 
ters to whose influence we owe it that the works most 
characteristic of the Laureate did not remain on the 
level of works most characteristic of Sydney Dobell 
and Alexander Smith. It is impossible to read a 
poem like The Lover's Tale without being struck with 
the extraordinary transformation which the genius of 
Tennyson underwent as soon as he began to turn his 
attention to the serious study of the great classics of 
<jreeGe, Eome, Italy, and o.f his native country ^ • What 
Ovid says of Callimachus, Quamvis ing^nia non vale^ 
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arte valet^ is, we feel, equally true of Tennyson. The 
florid exuberance of this poem is not that of promise, 
not that of Eeats*8 Endymioriy or that of Beaumont's 
Salmacis and Hennaphroditus ; it is that of Smith's Life 
Drama and of Dobell's Balder. 

The only distinct classical reminiscence in the 
poem is in the Hues — 

Phantom ! had the ghastliest 
That ever lusted for a body, sacking 
The foul steam of the grave to thicken by it — 

which is plainly an allusion to Plato {PJuedo, 69) : cf., 
too, Milton, Comus, 469-475. 

The Golden Svpper is a translation of one of the 
most beautiful of Boccaccio's tales, the tale which 
forms the Fourth Novel of the Tenth Day in the 
Decamerane. The names are altered, Julian being sub- 
stituted for Gentile Carisendi, Lionel for Niccoluccio 
Caccianimico, and Camilla for Catalina. The additions 
are characteristic. While Boccaccio simply contents 
himself with saying that the lover descended into the 
sepulchre, the poet, true to the Teutonic instinct, takes 
occasion to give a ghastly description of the scene. 
In Boccaccio, the lover, after rescuing the lady from 
the tomb, returns to Modena and calmly resumes his 
duties as podestay till the child is born. Tennyson 
makes him retire to a * dismal hostel, in a dismal 
land,' where he lives in misery and is wasted with 
fever, and where he communicates his troubles to a 
sympathising friend. The essential difference be- 
tween the poem and the novel is that in the one the 
story is saturated with sentiment, and in the other 
sentiment is almost entirely absent, as with Boccaccio 
it generally is. 
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The Revenge is a spirited version of a story which 
has been told more than once before, e.g. by Kingsley 
in Westward Ho ! ch. xii., and by Mr. Froude in his 
Short Studies, vol. i. 493-501. But the earliest and 
best account is that given by Sir Walter Ealeigh. It 
forms one of the volumes of Mr. Arber's reprints. 

In The Sisters, a return to the English Idylls, the 

lines — 

I stood upon the stairs of Paradise. 

The golden gates would open at a word — 

are a variation of Wordsworth's 

all Paradise 
Could by the simple opening of a door 
Let itself in upon him (Vaudracour and Julia) » 

The aerial poplar : 

A Virgihan epithet applied, EcL i. 58, to the elm ; 
jEn. iii. 680, to the oak.^ 

> I cannot but think that the real meaning of this word as 
applied by Virgil to the Alps {Georg. iii. 474) and to the mountains 
of Corcyra {^n. iii. 291) has been missed by the commentators, 
who simply paraphrase as ' lofty.* What it reaUy means is, blend- 
ing with the air, fading imperceptibly into air, as objects at a 
distance seem to do. Cf. what Livy says of the Alps at a distance : 
* ex propinquo visa montium altitudo, nivesque coelo prope immixUz * 
(lib. X2d. ch. xxxii.). Cf., too, Campbell, of a mountain — 

* Whose Bunbright summit mingles with the sky * 

(Fleasures of Hope, i.). 

And I strongly suspect, in spite of the Scholiast's interpretation, that 
this is the real meaning of ^tpiv in ApoUonius Bhodius, i. 580 — 

avriKa 8' ^epfi} Tro\v\iiios ala H^Xaaywy 
StJcTo 

(' anon the land of the Pelasgi, with its many oomfields, sank) blend- 
ing itself with air, out of sight,' i.e. faded into air and sank below the 
horizon). So Virgil's — 

* Aerias Pheeacom abscondimus aroes * (^n» iii. 291) ; 
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The touching incident which forms the centre of 
the poem entitled In the Children's Hospital, namely^ 
the incident of the Httle suflfering child giving a sign to 
Jesus to show TTim where His care was needed, was, 
according to a writer in Notes and Queries {N, and 
Q. Sixth series, vol. iii. p. 85), first told in St, 
Ci/prian's Banner, a local magazine published by 
Hodges at 2 Park Street, Dorset Square, in December 
1872. It there appeared as Alice's Christmas Day, 
and was said to be a true story related by a Sister of 
Mercy. * Later on,' says the writer, whose note I 
am transcribing, * I met with it in a pamphlet form, 
and have also seen it pp. 289-91 of the third volume 
of New and Old, a periodical magazine edited by the 
Eev. Charles Gutch.* 

The passage in the dedicatory poem to the Princess 
Alice — 

If what we call 
The spirit flash not all at once from out 
This shadow into Substance — then perhaps 
The mellow'd murmur of the people's praise 



Ascends to thee 

where is he can swear 
But that some broken gleam from our poor earth 
May touch thee ? 

(Cf. In Memoriam, Ixxxv. st. 22.) 

Compare the passage in the Ethics where Aristotle 
is discussing the question whether, or in what way, the 
fortunes of the living may aflfect the dead (Nick. 
Ethics, I. xi.), 

that is, ' we hide from view, we see the Phseacian hills fading into 
air and sinking out of sight.' See too Catullus, Iziv. 241, and Ovid, 
Met. ii. 226. 
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Sir John Oldcastle. — A soliloquy supposed to be 
spoken by Lord Cobham when in hiding in Wales, 
whither he escaped after the demonstration in St. 
Giles's Fields. For a commentary see passages and 
authorities cited in Wordsworth's Eccles. Biog. vol. i. 
pp. 217-277. 

Columbus. — With regard to this poem a serious 
charge of plagiarism was brought against the poet by 
Mr. Eric Mackay,^ who pointed out that it is little 
more than an adaptation of a poem entitled Columbus 
at Seville written by a Mr. Joseph Ellis, and published 
by Pickering in 1869, and in 1876. A comparison 
between Tennyson's poem and Mr. Ellis's certainly 
seems to prove beyond doubt that the Poet Laureate 
not only got the whole framework of his poem from 
Mr. Ellis's, but has appropriated many of Mr, Ellis's 
ideas and details. If the resemblances between the 
poems are coincidences, it would be diflScult to match 
coincidences so extraordinary in the whole history of 
literary parallels. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt, that the first edition of Mr. Ellis's poem ap- 
peared eleven years, and the second four years, before 
Tennyson's. 

The Voyage of Maeldune. — This poem is founded 
on an old Irish legend, preserved in the book of the 
Dun Cow, in the Yellow Book of Lecan, and in a 
MS. in the Harleian collection, MS. Harl. 5280. But 
it was first published in a translation by Dr. P. W. 
Joyce in his Old Celtic Romances. It was presumably 
on this version, published in 1879, that Tennyson 

> Vox Clamantis : a compariBon analytical and critical between 
the Columbus at Seville and the Columbus of the Poet Laureate, by 
Eric Mackay. (No date) Museum Press mark 11826. dd 38. 

M 2 
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founded his poem. In his hands the story has been 
considerably modified — indeed, he has dealt with it in 
the same way as he has dealt with Malory's Morte 
JC Arthur in such idylls as The Coming of Arthur ^ de- 
riving from his original little more than the framework 
of his poenu The chapters in Dr. Joyce's work which 
may be compared with the poem are, in order, i., ii., 
viL, xix., xi. and xxiz., xxL and xxiL, xxxiiL^ xxxy« 
The words in stanza y. — 

And starred with a myriad hloaaom the long convolYaliifl 
bung- 
are plainly adapted from Shelley : — 

» 

The parasites 
Bta/rr^d with ten thousand bloaaoms (Alastor)* 

De Profundis. — The metaphysics of this poem find 
comment in the illustrations of the metaphysics of 
The Ancient Sage, Bee infra, p. 168 seqq, 

O dear Spirit half-lost 

In thine own shadow, • • 

• who wailest heing horn : 

Cf. Plotinus, Ennead. Y. lib. i. chap. i. : — 

dpxff fi€if ovif avrais rov xaxov . . . ^ ytVecrif /cat ff vpanij irtpoTffg 
Koi TO (iov\ij6rjvai dc iavT&v ihai 

(The heginning of evil to them (i.e. to souls) is hirth, the 
separation from the former unity, and the desire of inde- 
pendence and isolation). 
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CHAPTEE XI 

GROUP X. — LATER MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 

In the sonnet, To the Rev. W. H. Brookjield — 

(TKias Svap — dream of a shadow — go— 

is from Pindar, Pythian viii. 135. 

Sir John Franklin, — The lines on the cenotaph of 

Sir John Franklin form with the epigrams to the 

memory of Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe, General Gor-r 

don, and Caxton, a group of poems which irresistibly 

suggest comparison with the parallel epigrams of 

Simonides. But how immeasurably inferior are the 

Poet Laureate's, not to the best, but to the poorest of 

his Greek predecessor's. Probably nothing so bad as 

that on Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe was ever written 

seriously by a poet of Tennyson's eminence. It would 

indeed have been interesting to hear what Simonides 

and his brother poets would have had to say to an 

inscription on the statue of an eminent public man, 

the climax of which found expression in an antithesis 

of this kind : — 

Here silent in our Minster of the West 
Who wert the voice of England in the East. 

The best is, undoubtedly, the epitaph on Caxton :— » 

Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light. 

There is an exquisite illustration of this in Lucy 
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Hutchinson's Memoirs of her Husband. I will quote 
the whole passage, glad to have the opportunity of 
doing so, as it is one of the most beautiful to be 
found in our own or in any other language : — 

She was a very faithful mirror, reflecting truely though but 
diminely his owne glories upon him, so long as he was present ; 
but she, that was nothing before his inspection gave her a faire 
figure, when he was remooved was only flUed with a darke 
mist, and never could againe take in any delightful object, or 
return any shining representation. The greatest excellencie 
she had was the power of apprehending, and the virtue of loving 
his, Soe, as his shadow, she waited on him everywhere, till he^ 
was taken into that region of light, which admits of none, and 
then she vanished into nothing {Memoirs of the Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson, p. 45, quarto edition). 

Tiresias. — The blind seer is presented to us at the 
moment he is encouraging Menoeceus to sacrifice 
himself that Thebes may be saved. The poem might 
almost be regarded as a supplementary scene in the 
rhoenissce of Euripides, either immediately preceding 
or immediately following the interview between Teire- 
sias, Creon, and Menoeceus, Phoenissce, 883-1018. As 
in the play he is speaking while the storm of war is 
raging round the city, and its destruction is imminent. 
With the lines — 

Thou hast eyes, and I can hear 
Too plainly what full tides of onset sap 
Our seven high gates, &c. — 

cf. the whole of the chorus, 202-260, and also — for 
iEschylus too has been laid under contribution — 
Septem contra Thebas, 77-165, Tennyson's lines 
being an adaptation of the two. The passage where 
Teiresias relates the circumstances under which he 
was deprived of sigbt-^ 
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There once, but long ago, five-fold thy term 
Of years I lay ; the winds were dead — 

and the lines which follow are adapted from Calli- 
machus {Lavacrum Palladis, 70-130). 

And heard not when I spake of famine, plague. 



And angers of the God for evil done 
And expiation lack'd : 

An allusion to Sophocles {(Edip. Rex, 315 sqq., and 

Antigone, 988 sqq.). 

Only in thy virtue lies 
The saving of our Thebes : 

See the speech addressed to Creon in the Phoen'ssce, 
930-960. 

Their names, 
Graven on memorial columns, are a song 
Heard in the future ; few, but more than wall 
And rampart 

recalls, but how feeble the echo, the noble fragment 
of Simonides, all that remains of his eulogy on those 
who fell at Artemisium (Frag. xxvi.). Cf., too, Leo- 
pardi's magnificent adaptation of it in his Canzone to 
Italy. 

"Thou, that hast never known the embrace of love, 
Ofifer thy maiden life : 

Cf. Phoenissce, 958-60. 

The picture of Elysian life in the concluding 
verses is almost translated from a fragment of Pin- 
dar : — 

And watch the chariot whirl 
, . . while the golden lyre 
Is ever sounding . , . 

ftnd ^very way the valeg 



t • » • • 
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Wind, clouded with the grateful incense-fume 
Of those who mix all odour to the gods 
On one far height in one far- shining fire : 

Koi To\ fjL€v imrois yvfivaciois T€, » » g 
rol di ^op/xtyye(r(ri Tiprrovraif 
napa de (r^tciv e^avdqs anas reBaXev oX^or, 
obfjiA d* iparov Kara x^pov KiBparai 

ate/, 6va fnyvvvTav nvpl n;Xc(/>am navroia BtSiV tnl P<ofio7s 

(PiNDAE, Frag. X. 1) 

(Some do delight themselves with horses and gymnastics, 
and others with the lyre, and with them all prosperity in 
full bloom hath ever flourished, and fragrance is spread 
over the pleasant place since they are ever mingling 
incense of all sorts in a far-shining fiame on the altars of 
the gods). 

The Ancient Sage. — In this poem are simply 
embodied, though with consummate skill in expression, 
the commonplaces of Eastern, Neoplatonic, and, I 
suppose, Chinese metaphysics. If it be necessary to 
identify Tennyson's sage, he may, in spite of the 
* thousand summers ere the time of Christ,' be iden- 
tified perhaps with Lau-tze, the old philosopher, the 
founder and head of the Tau-ist sect, who was con- 
temporary with Confucius. The poet seems to have 
laid under contribution the Tau Teh King^ easily 
accessible in Chambers's version.^ Three key quota- 
tions may be given : — 

The tau [reason] which can be taw-ed is not the eternal 
tau. The name which can be named is not the eternal name 
(TaU'TehKingl); 



' The Speculations on MetaphysicSy Polity ^ and Morality of thd 
old Philosopher Lau-Tsze. Translated from the Chinese by John 
ChftmbeTSr 
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The spirit, like the perennial spring of the valley, never dies. 
The spirit I call the abyss-mother ; the passage of the abyss- 
mother I call the root of heaven and earth {id, vi.) ; 

What you cannot see by looking at it is called plainness. 
What you cannot hear by listening to it is called rareness. 
What you cannot get by grasping at it is called minuteness. 
These things cannot be examined, and therefore they blend into 
unity. Boundless in its operation it cannot be named. Ketum- 
ing it goes home into nothing. This 1 call the appearance of 
non-appearance (id, xiv.). 

In this we have the source of the suggestiveness of 
the passage — 

The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth, 
And in the miUion-miUionfch of a grain 
Which, cleft and cleft again for evermore 
And ever vanishing, never vanishes. 

Cf. in Locksley Hall Sixty Years After — 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro' the human 

soul. 
Boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward in the whole. 

Cf., too, the Higher Pantheism^ and Flower in the 
crannied Wall. 

But a better commentary than any of these would 
be the magnificent passage in which Plotinus de- 
scribes being in essence, Ennead. V. lib. viii. 4 : — 

opSia-i TO. Trdvra oix 019 yeveais npoafaTiu «XX' ols oucria, koi 
eavTovs cVoXXow 8ia(l)au^ yap ndura Koi (rKoreivou ov8e dmirvTrov 
ovbev, &\\a nas navrl ^ai/fpoy ds t6 ctcro) kol Trdvra (jiSs yap (fxori' 
Kul yap €)(fi' Tras irdvra iv eavrS, /cat av opa eV uXXo) Trdvra on 
TravTaxov Trdvra, Ka\ Trav, Trav, Ka\ eKaarov TraVj /cat uTrftpoj fj atyXi/. 
€Ka<rTov yap airSiV ficya, eWct /cat to fiiKpov piya 

(And they behold all things, not in which generation is, but 
essence, and themselves in- others. For all is pellucid, 
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nor is anything dark at repellent, Tint every one to every 
one is perepictiouH, and all to every one a,B light to li^ht. 
For every one has all things and again sees all thingB in 
otherB. So that all things are everywhere and all is all, 
and each thing all, and infinite is the splendour. For 
everything there is great, since what is little is also 
great). 



Compare the magnificent lines in Cowley descriLing 
eternity : — 

On no smooth sphere the restless seasons slide, 
No eircling motion does swift time divide, 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing past. 
But an 'EiemaX Now does always loaf. 

(Davidcis, book i,). 
On me, when boy, there came what then I call'd 

In my boy phrase ' The Passion of the Past.* 

A height, a broken grange, a grove, a Sower 
Had murmnrs 'Lost and gone and lost and g 
A breath, a whisper — some di\ine farewell : 

It is hardly necessary to refer to Wordsworth's Ode 
on the Intimations of Imviortality. Cf., too, Henry 
Vanghan's Retreat, ' Silex Scintillans,' p. 84. 

More than once when I 

Sat all alone 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touch'd my limbs, the limbs 

Were strange, not mine— and yet no shade of donbl, 

But utter clearness, and thro' loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matcb'd nith o 

■Were Sun to spark : 

Among the many who have described this sort of 
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ecstasy we may mention particularly Porphyry in his 
Life of Plotinus, chap, xxiii., one sentence of "which 
inay be quoted : — 

oura>f ftakuTTa rouro) rcS baifiovito (jxarif TroXXd/tts ivdyovn iavTo» 
(Is Ti>u Trpci>Tou Koi €7r€K€tva 6(QV ruls €VVolat9f Koi Kara rar fV rtt 
o'v/xTToo't^ v(f>Tjyi]fiivas odoxfs ra> nX(ira>i^(y ((fyavrf exelvo^ 6 ^tos o 
firjre ^opfpfju /xiJt* riva Ibtav €x<ou, virep ^e vovv kol ndv ro yoijror 
iSpVfjLevos . . . rcXor avrat koi (rKonos ^v to ivad^ucu koi 7r€\d(T(U roF 
€ni naa-L Bt^ (Plotinus, edit. Creuzer, vol. i. Ixxvii.). 

Plotinus has himself described it, cf. Ennead. IV. Ub. 
viii. cap. i. : — 

TToXXaxtf €yetp6fi€uos els efiavrov €K tov (ri)p.arosy Kcti yiyuofievos 
tS>v ptv (iXXa>v €^a>, ipavrov be €io'ai 6avp.a(rTov ffXiKOV op&v kolKXos . . . 
Koi TO) Oeito CIS ravrbv yeyevrfiivosj &C. 

(I often, awaking out of the body into myself and being out- 
side all things, but within myself, do behold a wondrous 
beauty, . . . having become one with the divine). 

See, too, the whole of chapters ix., x., and xi. ot Ennead. 
IX. lib. ix. See too the magnificent passage, Ennead. 
VI. lib. ix. ch. ix. 

See Norris's (the Platonist) Elevation (Works, 
p. 53), Mrs. Browning's Rhapsody of Lifers Progress^ 
and Wordswortl^'s Tmf^rw Abbey : — 

That serene and blessed mood 
In which th* affections gently lead us on 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And e'en the motion of our human blood 
I ) Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body and become a living soul 

While 

"We see into the life of things ; 

and Ode on the Intimations, passage commencing — 

Not for these I raise— 
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and the well-known anecdote which Wordsworth 
has told of himself— see Wordsworth's Poems (edit. 
Morley), p. 358. Cf., too, Sir Thomas Browne's 
Hydriotaphia, chap, v, : — 

If any have been so happy as truly to underBtand ChriBtiaa 
annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, liquefaction, transformation, 
gustation of God, and ingression into the divine shadow, they 
have already had an handsome anticipation of Heaven. 

It is, however, quite possible that the whole poem may 
have been suggeatecl by the two speeches of Ahasuerus 
in Shelley's Hdlas — in any case those speeches may 
be compared with the present poem :^ 

Disdain thee ? not the worm heneath my feet I 
The Fathomless has care for meaner things 

Than thou CEUiet dream 

Talli no more 

Of thee and nae, the future and the poet : 

Cut look on that which oannot change — the One, 

The unhom and the undying. Earth and Ocean, , 

Space and the isles of life or light 

This whole 

Of suns and worlds and men and heasts and flowors, 
With all tho silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is bat a vision 



The future aud the past are idle shadows 
Of thought's eternal Sight, they have no being ; 
Naught is but that it feels itself to be 
All is contaic'd in each. 

In Ijockdey Hall Sixty Years After, it is needless lo 
say that in the miUennian aspiration, when the motto 
is to be 

All for each, and each for all, 

the poet has appropriated the famous Swiss watchword. 
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E*en the black Australian dying hopes he shall return, a white : 

Compare Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, sec- 
tion vi. : — 

Some negroes who believe the Resurrection think that they 
shall rise whitb. 

Browne, in his turn, got this curious fact from 
Mandelso. Speaking of the tribes living between 
the rivers Gambea and Sanaga,' he says of them, 
' They believe the dead will rise again, but that they 
shall be white' (Mandelso's Travels, translated by 
John Davies, 1662, book iii. page 264). 

In Demeter and Persephone, Tennyson has, Hke 
Browning in Balaustion's Adventure, reinterpreted an 
ancient legend, and this reinterpretation constitutes, of 
course, the life and soul of the poem. How far such 
reinterpretations are justifiable, especially when they 
involve ideas and sentiments of which the ancients 
could not have had the remotest conception, it is no 
part of this commentary to discuss. The legend on 
which Tennyson has worked has been elaborately told 
in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, by Ovid in his Fasti, 
iv. 419-620, and again in his Metamorphoses, v. 384- 
571, and by Claudian in his De raptu Proserpin/e. 
Tennyson follows Ovid — the Metamorphoses version 
— most closely. 

Led upward by the God of ghobts and dreams 
Who laid thee at Eleusis : 

This is from the Homeric Hymn, 885 sqq. & 384. 
When here thy hands let fall the gathered flower : 

Ovid prettily adds — 
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HsBc qnoque virgiueum movit jactura dolorem {Met, v. 401) , 
(This loss also moved the virgin's woe). 

A gleam as of the moon 
When first she peers along the tremulous deep 
Fled wavering o'er thy face : 

Ovid compares this joy to the sun breaking from rainy 
clouds : — 

Lseta dese frons est : ut sol, qui tectus aquosis 
Nubibus ante fuit, victis ubi nubibus exit (id, 570-1) 

(Glad is the face of the Goddess, as the sun, which before 
has been covered with watery clouds, when he comes 
forth from clouds now dispersed). 

Tennyson has not thrown atvay Ovid's hint, but uses 
it a few lines on, not as a simile : — 

And the sun 
Burst from a swimming fleece of winter gray. 

And all at once their arch'd necks midnight-maned 
Jet upward : 

Suggested by Ovid : — 

Exhortatur equos : quorum per colla, jtibasque 
Excutit obscurd. tinctas ferrugine habenas (id, 403-4) 

(He encourages his steeds, along whose necks and manes he 
shakes the reins dyed with the swarthy rust). 

The lines describing her wanderings may be compared 
with Ovid's diffuse description {Fasti, iv. 462 sqq,). 

And set the mother waking in amaze 
To find her sick one whole : 

An allusion to the restoration of the sick child of 
Celeus, Triptolemus, told in Ovid {Fasti, iv. 537-544). 
The incident of her meeting with the Fates appears 
to be Tennyson's invention. 
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I would not mingle with their feasts, 
Their nectar smack'd of hemlock : 

So the Homeric Hymn, 49-50 : — 

ovhi noT dfi^po(rlrjs Koi PiKTapos ^bvTToTouf 
rracrcraT* aKr)\€fi€vrf 

(Nor in her woe did she taste ambrosia and the sweet 
nectar). 

Eain-rotten died the wheat, the barley spears 
Were hollow-husk'd, the leaf fell, &c. : 

Paraphrased from Ovid, Met. v. 480-486. 

That thon shouldst dwell 
For nine whole months of each whole year with me, 
Three dark ones in the shadow with thy King : 

Tennyson here follows the Homeric Hymn^ not 
Ovid:— 

vno Kfvdca-i yalrjs 
olKqaeis oDpcav TpiTarqv fiepib* els iviavropf 
rda-bc dv<a nap* fpol re koi oXXot; dBavarourtv {Hymn, 897) 

(Under the recesses of earth shalt thou dwell for the third 
part of the seasons in the year, and two parts with me 
and the other Immortals). 

Ovid gives her six months above, and six months 
below {Met. v. 565-67). 

The shadowy warriors glide 
Along the silent field of asphodel : 

Cf. Odyssey, xi. 538-9 : — 

<j>oiTa fiaKpa fii^daa Kar d(r<l)ode\6p XeifiSipa 

(And the spirit of the fleet-footed son of ^acus passed with 
great strides along the field of asphodel). 

The silence of the world below (broken often enough 
it is true) is what Virgil especially emphasises : — 
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Imperium est animarum, umbrsBque silentes 
loca nocte tacentia late (JEn, vi. 264-5) ; 

Per taciturn nemus (386). 

Among the miscellaneous poelils there is one, The 
Play, which certainly appears to have been suggested 
by Quarles : — 

Act first, this earth, a stage so gloom'd with woe 
You all but sicken at the shifting scenes. 

And yet be patient. Our Play-wright may show 
In some fifth act what this wild Drama means. 

Compare — 

My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on, 
Judge not the play before the play is done* 
Its plot has ipany changes ; ev'ry day 
Speaks a new scene : the last act crowns the play 

(QuARLES's Emblems, book i. epig. 15). 

And now I bring this my humble drudgery to a 
conclusion, and in doing so am anxious to repeat that 
the object with which I have undertaken it has simply 
been to illustrate the works of a classical English 
poet as the works of other classical poets, both in our 
own and in other languages, are illustrated, and to 
show how indissolubly linked is the poetry of England 
with the poetry of the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Italian classics. How far the immense extent of Lord 
Tennyson's indebtedness to his predecessors in various 
languages may be judged to detract from his claim to 
originality, is a question with which I have no con- 
cern. Many analogies and parallels no doubt resolve 
themselves into mere coincidences; many are ex- 
amples of those poetic commonplaces which must 
necessarily abound wherever poetry finds voluminous 
expression ; but the. greater part of them as obviously 
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represent the material on which he has worked as the 
Homeric parodies in the Mneid indicate their originals. 
It is here that I trust my illustrations may be of 
service to those for whom they are intended to be of 
service, that is to say, to serious students of a poet who 
is worth serious study. From all the higher work of the 
critic, from all attempts at the kind of criticism which 
is supposed to reflect any sort of credit on a critic, I 
have refrained, lafobu in arcto et inghrius labor. But 
I should not like it to be supposed that because I have 
instituted a comparison between Lord Tennyson and 
Virgil, I have assumed that they stand on the same 
level. The distance which separates the author of In 
Memoriam and the Idylls of the King from the author 
of the Georgics and the uEneid, is almost as considerable 
as the distance which separates all other poets now 
living from the author of In Memoriam. It measures 
indeed the difference between a great classic whose 
power and charm will be felt in all ages, and in all 
regions coextensive with civilised humanity, and a poet 
who will be a classic intelligible to those only who 
speak his language and think his thoughts. In tone 
and temper Lord Tennyson is, to borrow an expression 
of M. Taine, the most ' insular ' of eminent EngUsh 
poets, as he is assuredly the most conventional. And 
it is this which explains the extraordinary fascination 
which for nearly half a century he has exercised over 
his countrymen. A gift of felicitous and musical 
expression which it would be no exaggeration to de- 
scribe as marvellous, an instinctive sympathy with 
what is best and most elevated in the sphere of the 
commonplace — of commonplace thought, of common- 
place sentiment and activity — with corresponding 

N 
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representative power, a most rare faculty of seizing 
and fixing in very perfect form what is commonly so 
inexpressible because so impalpable and evanescent 
in emotion and impression, and a power of catching 
and rendering the charm of Nature, of meadow, 
wood, and mountain, of sky ancj stream, of tree and 
flower, with a fidelity and vividness which resembles 
magic, and lastly /^rivalled skill in choosing, re^ 
polishing, and resetting the gems which are our 
common inheritance from the past :\n these gifts is 
to be found the secret of his eminence. And these 
gifts will suflBce for immortality. But it is well that 
we should not accustom ourselves to talk and judge 
loosely. It requires very Ettle critical discernment to 
foresee that among the English poets of the present 
century the first place will ultimately be assigned to 
Wordsworth, the second to Byron, and the third to 
Shelley. Had the Poet Laureate fulfilled the pro- 
mise of the Mcyrte d' Arthur he might have stood beside 
his master, and England might have had her ^neid. 
As it is, be will probably occupy the same relative 
position in English poetry as De Quincey occupies in 
English prose. Both are Classics — immortal Classics 
— but they are Classics in fragments. 
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Achilles Tatius, 44 ; quoted, 40 

Addison, his PygmcBogeranoTna- 
chia^ quoted, 152 

iEsGHYLUS, quoted, 26, 145, 153, 
157, 49, 166 

AoATHON, quoted, 60-1 

Ahasuerus, 172 

Albinus, Furius, traced Virfjil 
through Latin literature, 1 ; 
jealous of the fame of Virgil, 4 

AlbumazaTf Taylor's, quoted, 2 

Alc^us, Tennyson contrasted with, 
5 ; quoted, 110 

Alcman, 29, 139 ; quoted, 108 

Amadis de Oaulj 24 

Anacreon, Psuedo, 29 ; quoted, 39, 
42 

Anamnesis : illustrations of psuedo- 
anamnesis from Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Scott, 38; curious ab- 
sence of, in ancients, ib, 

Andocides, quoted, 147 

Anthology, Palatine, alluded to, 40 

Apollonids Rhodius, Tennyson 
compared with, 5, 144 ; Virgil's 
indebtedness to, 6 ; quoted, 
104-5 ; meaning of iffp'v iii| 161 

Apuleius, 41 

Arabian Nights, 26 

Arber, reprints, 161 

Ariosto, quoted, 120 bis 

Aristotle, 43, 162 ; his quotation 
of Agathon, 61 ; quoted, 79 
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A BRIAN, 33 

Artemisium, 167 

Astolat, French form from which 

ShaXott may have been derived, 

35 
Athenaus, 40, 116 
AuausTiNE, St., quoted, 98 
AuLus Gellius, 110-1 

Bacchylides, quoted, 115 
Bacon, quoted, 65, 158 
Baron, Mr., (note) 98 
Batrachomyomachia, quoted, 137 
Bayle, his Dictionary referred to, 

(and footnote) 71 
Beattee, James, 40, 41 
Beaumont, Francis, quoted, 64, 160 
BioN, 45 ; quoted, 46 
Boccaccio, 8, 55, 160 
Boethiub, 63 

Browning, quoted, 85, 173 
— Mrs., 171 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 101 ; quoted, 

172, 173 
Burns, quoted, 62, 69 
Butler, Bishop, quoted, 102 
Byron, 25, 36, 145, 178 ; his dead 

Medora and Tennyson's dead 

Elaine compared, 147-8 ; quoted, 

66, 66, 97 

Callimachus, quoted, 41, 159, 167 ; 
compared with Tennyson, 116 
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Calpurnius Siculus, quoted, 107 

Campbell, Thomas, quoted, (foot- 
note) 161 

Gabew, quoted, 56 

Catullus, 33, 162 ; quoted, 104, 124 

Caxton, 166 

Celeus, 174 

Chaucer, study of Tennyson's work 
contrasted with that of,5 ; Dream 
of Fair Women suggested by, 7, 
48 ; quoted, 63 ; referred to, 151 

CiCEBO, quoted, 43, 112 

CiNNA, Helvius, quoted, 27 

Claudl^, quoted, 89, 173 

Cleopatba, 49 

Cleveland, John, quoted, 26 

Cnidia^ 45 

Cobham, Lord, 163 

Colebidoe, Tennyson's debt to, 28 ; 
epithet fivpt6yovs discovered by, 
{see footnote) 30 ; his influence 
on Tennyson's work, (and foot- 
note) 33 ; referred to, 35 

Collins, William, quoted, 32 

Confucius, 168 

CoNOBEVE, quoted, 102 

CONINGTON, 2, 13 

CooPEB, J. G., referred to, 44 

Cowley, quoted, 170 

CowPEB, quoted, 107, 110 

Crabbe, 67, 100 

Cbanmeb : Preface to his Bible 

quoted, 103 
Crashaw, Richard, quoted. 111 
Cbeon, 166, 167 
Croeer, Crofton, quoted, 152 
Ctprian : Lays alluded to, 116 

Daniel, Samuel: poem to the 
Countess of Cumberland, 90 

Dante, contrasted with Tennyson, 
5 ; Ulysses a study from, 6 ; his 
Jn/emo compared with Ulysses^ 
58-9; alluded to, 39, 98, 106, 
108, 133 ; quoted, 44, 45, 63, 76, 
81, 107, 109, 135 

Darwin, Erasmus, 87 

Davies, John, 173 

Decameronet Boccaccio's, 160 
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De HalonesOy quoted, 85 

De QuI:icey, 178 

Diogenes Laertius, 74, 110 

DoBELL, Sydney, 159, 160 

Donna di Scalottaj Italian romance, 

35 
Donne, Dr. John, quoted, 91, 99 
Dbatton, Michael, quoted, 29 
Dryden, quoted, 51 ; his rhythm 

compared with that of Maicdt 

113-4 
Dumas, Alexandre, quoted, 118 
Dun Cow J book of the, 163 

EccLESiASTES, Book of , 43 
EiCHHOFF, Fr6d6ric Gustave, 5 
Elizabeth, Queen, anecdote of, 

155-6 
Ellis, Mr. Joseph, 163 
Empedocles, 25 
Epicurus, 48, 74 
Euripides, debt of Virgil to, 6, 25, 

166 ; quoted, 50 
Eusebius, Chronicle of, 71 
Eustathius, 1 
Exeter Book, 26 
Exeter, Earl of, 65 

Ferrier, Miss S. E., 7 
Fitzgerald, Mr. : his version of the 

Bubaiydt of Omar quoted, 114 
Flaccus, Valerius, quoted, 137; 

great merits as a poet, id, 
Fletcher, John, 24 
— Phineas, 151 
Ford, John, quoted, 32, 50 
Fox, George, quoted. 111 
Franklin, Sir John, 165 
Froude, Mr., 161 

Gaukell, Mrs., (and footnote) 69 

Gibbon, 56 

Goethe, (and footnote) 98 

Gordon, General, 165 

Gray, a type of the imitative class 

of poets, 2 ; referred to, 29, 55, 

92 ; quoted, 51 
Greene, Bobert, quoted, 58, 157 
GuARiNi, quoted, 61-2 
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Gudruriy Lay of, 86 

Guest, Lady Charlotte, 7, 12 ; 

quoted, 121, 122, 123, 125, 128 
GuTCH, Bev. Charles, 162 



Hallam, Arthur Henry : quotation 

from his Remains ^ 44 
Hare, Archdeacon, quoted, 158 
Harlemn MSS., 163 
Hawes, Stephen, quoted, 61 
Helen of Kirkconnelf ballad of, 

32 
Henry : his JEneidea quoted, 17 
Heraclitus, quoted, 110 
Herbert, George, 95, 96 ; quoted, 

97 

— Lord, of Cherbury, quoted, 95- 
96 

Herodotus, 156 

Hesiod, Virgil's didactic poetry 
modelled on, 7 

— Pseudo, quoted, 83 
Hetwood, Thomas, quoted, 26 
HoBBES, Thomas, quoted, 80 
Hodges, publisher of St. Cyprian's 

Banner y 162 
Hoggins, Sarah : the story of her 
• marriage with the Earl of Exeter 
forms the original of The Lord 
of Burleigh^ 65 
Homer, Tennyson contrasted with, 
5 ; the ^neid modelled on, 7 ; 
Lotos-Eaters^ a sketch from, 8 ; 
meaning of his y\avKi6(i»Vy 83; 
referred to, 41, 74, 119 ; quoted, 
42, 52, 59, 60, 65, 78, 79, 80, 83, 
84, 87, 105, 138, 139, 146, 158, 
175 ; his hymns : to Hermes, 
quoted, 48 ; to Aphrodite, quoted, 
60 ; to Demeter, 173 ; quoted, 
175 his. 
Horace, Tennyson compared with, 
5 ; quoted, 27, 33, 49-50, 62, 76, 
92, 102, 108, 111; alluded to, 
59, 61, 84, 90, 100, 104, 110 
Hume, David, quoted, 108 
Hunt, Leigh, quoted, 83-4 
Hutchinson, Lucy, quoted, 166 
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Iamblichus : his Life of Pythagoras 

quoted, 109 
Ibycus, quoted, 31 ; referred to, 40 
Iphigenia, 48 

Jerome, quotation from his addi- 
tions to the Eiisehian Chronicle, 
71 

Joby Book of, quoted, 37 

Johnson, Samuel: the Women's 
University in The Princess sug- 
gested by, 8 ; quoted, 78 

Jonson, Ben, 94 

Joyce, Dr. P. W., Celtic Romances, 
8. 163, 164 

Juvenal, quoted, 45, 137 

Keats, John, 24, 33, 47, 160; his in- 
fluence on Tennyson's work, 33 ; 
quoted, 36, 122, 138 

EiNGSLEY, Charles, 161 

EiREE, Edmund, 24 



Lang, Mr. Andrew, 136 

Langbaines, 1 

Laura de Sade, 92 

Lau-tze, 168 ; quotations from the 

Tau-T6h King, 168-9 
Lecan, Yellow Book of, 163 
Leopardi, 167 
Lewis, David, reference to, 44 

LtBANIUS, 85 

Lingard, Dr. John, quoted, 155, 156 
LivY, quoted, (footnote) 161 
Lodge, Thomas, 24 
Longfellow : his hexameters, 95 ; 

quoted, 98 
Longinus, 12 ; quoted, 84, 85 
LucAN, 85 
LuciAN, 48 

LUCILIA, 71 

Lucretius, Tennyson's use of, 6, 
36, 48, 70 ; quoted, 49, 72, 73, 
74, 77, 87, 99, 114-15, 121, 135 

Lycophron, style of, 11 ; quoted, 
121, 136 

Lytton, Lord, 108 
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Mabinogion, see Quest, Lady Char^ 
lotte 

Mackay, Mr. Eric, (and footnote) 
.163 

Macbobius : his Saturnalia, 1 

Mallet, David, quoted, 45 

Malory, style of, 12 ; Tennyson's 
obligations to, 118-9, 148- 
149 ; quoted, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 140, 141, 143, 
144, 145, 149-50, 151, 153, 154, 
156; referred to, 138-9 

Mandelso: his Travels quoted^ 
173 

Mabemma, . 36 

Mabini, quoted, 63, 72 

Marlowe, quoted, 100, 156 

Marston, John, quoted, 60, 89 

Martial, quoted, 90 

Mabsinger, quoted, 54 

Meineke, 45 

Menander, quoted, 45 

Men(eceu8, 74, 166 

Milton, included in the elass of 
imitative poets, 2 ; onomatopcfiia 
employed by, 22 ; referred to, 79, 
101,111,160; quoted, 28,29,31, 
32, 56, 61, 72, 102-8, 121, 
139 

MiTFORD, Miss, 8 ; comparison with 
Tennyson's Dora, 65 

MiTFORD, John, 36 

Monro, H. A. J., 71, 88 

More, Henry: his Psychoeoia 
quoted, 37 

MoscHus, 40, 45, 84 ; quoted, 44, 46, 
82 

Moultrie, Bev. John, 7, 64-5 



l^APiER, Sir W. F. P. : his Peninsu- 
lar War quoted, 100 

Nero, 70 

!NicANDER : his Oeorgics alluded to, 
116 

l^ONNus, extravavant diction of, 11 ; 
compared with T€nnyson, 12; 
quoted, 83 

I^OBRis, John, the Platonist, 171 
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OccLEVE, Thomas, referred to, 63 
Oppian, 83 
Orelu, 5, 104 
Otho, 84 

Ovid, 40, 52, 76, 137, 162, 173, 175 ; 
quoted, 9, 47, 159-60, 174, 175 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, on Ten- 
nyson's Lyrio Poems, (and 
footnote) 35 

Pallas, 141 

Parnell, Thomas, 151 

Pausanias, 83 

Pbele, George, quoted, 39 ; referred 
to, 114 

Percy, Dr. Thomas : Beliques re- 
ferred to, 65 

Persius, quoted, 100, 103 

Peter Bell, 116 

Petrarch, influence of, on In 
Memcriim, 92-4; quoted, 105,. 
106 ; alluded to, 7, 48, 100, 101, 
108 

Peyrarkde, John de, 3 

Pickering, 163 

Pindar, 165 ; quoted, 63, 70, 83, 
106, 168 

Plato, quoted, 38, (see footnote) 
75 ; influence of, seen in 
Tennyson's Two Voices, 38 ; 
alluded to, 78, 158, 160 

Pliny, the Elder, quoted, 98-9 

Plotinus, quoted, 91, 164, 169-70, 
171 

Plutarch, 33 

Poets : distinction between those 
of the flrst and second order, 2-6 

— , Aleyandri4n: their position 
to the literature of Greece 
parallel to that of Tennyson's 
school to the literature of Eng- 
land, 5; the difference between 
them and our own poets, 116 

— , Augustan : their position to the 
literature of Greece correspond- 
ing to that of Tennyson's school 
to the literature of England, 5 

Pope, 25, 44 ; quoted, 29, 30, 101, 
151 
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FOB 

Porphyby: his hife of Plotinus 

quoted, 171 
Fkrcieuses of the H6tel Bambouil- 

let, 11 
Prior, Matthew, quoted, 80-1 
Procter, Miss Adelaide A. : her 

Homeward Bound supplied the 

plot of Enoch Arden, 7, 67; 

quoted, 67, 68, 69 

PUTTENHAM, 94 

QuARLES, Francis, 111 ; quoted, 176 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 161 
liEDCLiKFE, Lord Stratford de, 165 
EoGERs, Samuel, 56 
BoNSARD, quoted, 39 

Sappho, 29, 33, 40 ; quoted, 27 

Scott, Sir Walter, quoted, 38, 
86-7 

Seneca, Lucius Annasus, quota- 
tion of a sentence usually ascribed 
to, 71, 52, 151 

Seryiub, 13, 15, (and note) 16 

Sestini, Benedetto, 36 

Shakespeare: study of his work 
different from that of Tennyson, 
5 ; referred to, 15, 24, 65, 151, 
15^; quoted, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 
35, 42, 48, 49, 62, 74, 78, 89, 99, 
101, 103, 105, 106 

Shelley, 38, 66, 73, 178 ; quoted, 
24, 25, 26, 32, 79, 102, 105, 112, 
164, 172 

SiLius Italicus, quoted, 150-1 

SiMONIDKS, 165, 167 

Smith, Alexander, 159, 160 
Sydney, quoted, 139 

Socrates: quotation from Plato's 
Apology^ 146 

Sophocles, subtleties of, analysed 
by scholars, 5 ; his apparent 
simplicity of style, 13 ; referred 
to, 43, 60, 167 ; quoted, 49, 64, 
105, 109, 158 

SouTHEYjTennyson's English Idylls 
modelled on, 7, 53,67 ; quoted, 75 

Spencer, W. B., quoted, 61 
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Spenser, plan of Tennyson's Idylls 
suggested partly by, (see foot- 
note) 7 ; alluded to, 24, 45, 78, 
119, 149 ; quoted, 75 

Stetenson, John Hall, quoted, 62 

Suetonius, quoted, 70 

SwiNRUBNE, Mr. Algernon : quota- 
tion from his Essay on Tennyson 
and Mussett 17 

Tacitus, quoted, 84, 173 

Taine, M., 177 

Tasso, type of the imitative class 
of poets, 2 ; quoted, 31, 64 

Tau Teh King, Chambers's version 
of the, quoted, 168, 169 

Taylor, Jeremy, 108 

Tennyson, place of, in English 
poetry, 1-6 ; models of leading 
poems, 7, 8; parallel with Vir- 
gil, 8 ; his elaborate diction, 9 ; 
artificiality of style, 10 ; euphu- 
ism, 11 ; resemblance to Lyco- 
phron and Nonnus, 11-2 ; arti- 
ficial simplicity, 13 ; subtle allu- 
siveness, 13-4; use of epithets, 
15-6 ; local descriptions, 17 ; 
use of common words in uncom- 
mon senses, 18; compared with 
Virgil, 18-9 ; use of archaisms 
and provincial words, 18 ; idiom»« 
and phrase» from Greek and 
Latin, 19-20; useofhyperbaton, 
21; use of onomatopoiia, 21, 
155 ; similarity to Virgil in 
temper and genius, 22 ; care in 
selecting musical names, 24 ; 
early habits of careful study, 34 ; 
exact scholarship, 47-8 ; method 
of using his material, 58 ; espe- 
cially needs commentary, 117; 
fine natural touches, 133 ; false 
delicacy, 127 ; reinterpretationa 
of ancient myths, 173 ; inferiority 
to Virgil, 177; his insularity, 
177 ; his leading characteristics, 
177-8 ; will probably rank below 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, 
178 
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His Work& :— 

Group L—To the Queen, sug- 
gested by Shelley, 24 ; Claribel, 
24 ; source of the name, ib. ; 
Nothing will die, 25 ; All things 
will die, 25; Lilian, compared 
with Cleveland, 26; Isabel, 
parallels, 26; Mariana, paral- 
lels, 26; To ,28; Recollec- 

ticms of the Arabian Nights, an 
echo of Coleridge, 28; Ode to 
Memcyry, illustrates the poet's 
care in culling epithets from his 
predecessors, 29; Sea Fairies, 
30; Dirgre, 30; Elednore, parallel 
in Ibycus, 31 ; Adeline, 31 ; Mar- 
garet, 31 ; Oriana, source of the 
idea, 31; Sonnet otl Alexander, 
source of the incident, 33 

Group 11,— Lady of Shalott, 
source, 35 ; Mariana in the South, 
parallels, 36; Two Voices, by 
what poems suggested, 36 ; The 
Miller's Daughter, an adapta- 
tion of Ronsard, 39 ; original 
of, id. ; Fatima, resemblances to 
other poets, 40 ; 0£none, drawn 
. largely from the classics, 40; 
parallels, 41-2 ; Palace of Art, 
framework of, 43 ; compared with 
other authors, 44 ; Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, 44; May Qu£en, 
45 ; Lotos-Eaters, founded on 
Homer, 45; parallels, 45-8 ; 
Dream of Fair Women, inspired 
by Chaucer, 48; parallel pas- 
sages, 48-50 ; verses To J. S., 
passages compared with, 51 ; On 
a Mourner, origin of the allu- 
sions, 51-2 

Group III. — English Idylls, 
their origin, 53 ; Gardener's 
Daughter, exterior influence on, 
64; Dora, source of plot, 55; 
Audley Court, 55-6 ; Edwin Mor- 
ris, 56 ; St. Simeon Stylites, 
source of, 56 ; Love and Duty, 
parallels to, 57-8; ITZyss^s, source 
of, 58 ; classical reminiscences, 
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59 ; Tithonus, whence taken, 60- 
61 ; Locksley Hall, 61 ; parallels, 
61-4; Oodiva, 64-5; Sleeping 
Beauty, 65 ; Lord of Burleigh, 
source of the story, 65 ; The 
Beggar Maid, 65 ; Vision of Sin, 
suggested by Shelley, 66 

Group IV.— Enoch Arden, its 
prototypes, 67-9; The Brook, 
resemblances to other poems, 
69-70 ; Aylmer's Field, 70 ; Sea 
Dreams, Pindar affords a com- 
mentary on, 70 ; Lucretius, 70 ; 
comparison with the original and 
parallel passages, 71-7 
Group V. — T?ie Princess, source 
of the suggestion, 78 ; parallels, 
79-89 ; The Third of Febrtiary, 
89; Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, owes something to 
Claudian, 89 ; The Islet, source 
of some of the expressions, 90 ; 
WUl, passages illustrating, 90-1 

Group VI.— In Memoriam, 92 ; 
parallel with Petrarch, 92 ; how 
differing from Petrarch, 93; 
source of the metre, 94-6; 
parallels in Cycle I., 96-102 ; in 
Cycle II., 102-7 ; in Cycle III., 
107-10 ; in Cycle IV., 110-2 

Group Yll.—Maud, 113 ; the 
rhythm, 113-4 ; reminiscences 
of other poets, 114-6 

Group VIII. — Idylls of the 
King, 117 ; Tennyson's indebted- 
ness to his predecessors, 118; 
parallels, 119-58 ; The Coming of 
Arthur, relation to the Morte 
d' Arthur, 119; Gareth and 
Lynette, comparison with the 
original romance, 119; parallels 
from various poets, 120-1 ; 
Geraint and Enid, compared 
with its original in the Ma- 
binogion, 122-34 ; other illustra- 
tive parallels, 135-8 ; Balin and 
Balan, owes little to Malory, 
139; Merlin and Vivian, owes 
little to Malory, 139. Illnstrative 
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parollelB from various poets: 
L'auncelot and Elaine^ compared 
with the original romance, 140- 
146; various illustrations, 145- 
148; Holy Oraily compared 
with the original romance, 148- 
149 ; Pelleas and EttarrCy how 
far derived from Malory, 149- 
150 ; other illustrations, 150- 
151 ; The Last Tournament, 
version of the death of Tristram 
151 ; Ouineverey original and 
illustrations, 152-3 ; The Pass- 
ing of Arthur : Comparison 
with the original romance and 
Tennyson's method of com- 
position illustrated, 153-8 

Group IX. — The Lover^s Tale, 
159-60; The Golden Supper, a 
translation from Boccaccio, 160 ; 
The Bevenge, source of story, 
161; The Sisters, 161; In the 
Children's Hospital, origin of the 
incident, 162 ; Sir John Old- 
castle, materials, 163 ; Columbus, 
the poet charged with plagiarism, 
163 ; The Voyage of Maeldune, 
origin, 163-4; De Profundis, 
164 

Group X. — Sir John Franklin, 
its inferiority, 165-6; Tiresias, 
compared with Euripides, 166 ; 
parallels, 167-8; The Ancient 
Sage, parallels, 168-72 ; Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After, 172- 
173 ; Denuter and Persephone, 
reinterpretation of an ancient 
legend, 173; parallels, 173-6; 
The Play suggested by Quarles, 
176 

Thackeray, quoted, 102 

Theocritus, reproduced in Virgil's 
pastorals, 7 ; plan of Tennyson's 
Idylls suggested partly by, (see 
footnote) 7 ; Virgil's mis- 
translation from, 19 ; referred 
to, 40, ICO ; quoted, 41, 42, 47, 
57, 81, 82, 88, 89, 115, 135, 
138 



WEB , 

Thomson, quoted, 45, 46, 54, 6,5 

112 
Thorpe, quotation from his Edda 

of Scemund the Learned, 86 
Thucydidbs, quoted, 63 
TicKELL, Thomas, 103 
Tiresias, 166 
Tbiptolemus, 174 

Vaughan, Henry, the Silurist, 
quoted, 51, 98 ; alluded to, 104, 
170 

Virgil : indebtedness to Greek 
and Roman poetry, 1, 4 ; his 
Dido a study from Euripides and 
Apollonius, 6 ; copies Theocritus, 
Hesiod, and Homer, 7 ; method 
of working, 8; charm of the 
Geoi-gics, 6 ; subtlety of diction, 9 ; 
artificiality of style, 10 ; subtle 
suggestiveness, 10 ; euphuism 
not so extravagant as Tennyson's, 
11; elaborate simplicity of 
diction, 13 ; pregnancy of style, 
13, 14 ; elaborate epithets, 14, 
15 ; indirectness of expression, 
16 ; recondite epithets, 16 ; 
epithet flavd, ^n. v. 389 ; 
explained, 16, 17 ; use of common 
words in uncommon senses, 18 ; 
use of archaisms and provincial 
words, 18, 19; Greekisms, 19; 
imports phrases from Greek 
poetry, 19 ; experiments in Latin, 
20 ; pathetic hyperbaton, 21 ; 
onomatopoeia, 21, 22; Tenny- 
son's style similar to that of, 
9-22, passim ; similarity of 
temper and genius, 23 ; quoted, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 30, 47, 59, 77, 88, 91, 105, 
120, 136, 138, 141, 145, 147, 155, 
176 ; alluded to, 51, 81, 82, 85, 
117, 146, 156, (note on a^rius) 
161 

Walton, Izaak, quoted, 82 
Webster, John, quoted, 43, 115 
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West : his AdAnUcos, 86 

WoBDSwoBTH, Supplied the arche- 
type of Tennyson's creation 
• Edith,' 7 ; Tennyson's EngUsh 
Idylls, modelled on, 7, 63, 67; 
quoted, 29, 80, 88, 48, 67, 82, 84, 
95, 108-4, 116, 188, 161, 171- 
172; alluded to, 25, 69, 170, 
178 
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WoBDSwoRTH, Dr. Christopher, 
Ecclesiastical Biography re- 
ferred to, 163 

Xenophon, quoted, 137 



Young: his Night Thoughts quoted, 
100 
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locy N[>4a^. IWSaituelA. Bei<t^A.M. Ctoirn Bva, clolll eXra.Ti'. U. 
BtAFODlCTIOHART:Ei™o?oglca),mBlarif«l,andAnsediHil. - " - - - 

WOMEN OF TRE DAY: XBfoerapb'' "- - - .. 

WOBM, PACTS, AKD PKBASEB! 



DOBSOK (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK S Hia PUPlbB. Wilbo; llluslraHon;. SqiurtSye.clolll, Bh 
POUR FRENCUWOUEIir: M>DE>.ai6ai.Lii de Cordav^ Madaue KoLXNti.: The 

DOlBSONlW.""TOrWdEiKS"BY. Pos^l Bvt'cloth limp. !ta. 4M. each. 
LITEBABY FRIVOUTIGS, FANCIES, FOLLIES. AMD raOLICB. 
POE TICAL INOEHUITI^EB AHD ECCENTBIOITIEB. ^ 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

i'osfHvi. sirilcd boards, Si. ea.:h: cKth !iini., a-. (M.s.ich. 

THE HAH-aUHTER. I TRACKED AND TAKEN. 

CAUGHT AT LABTt I WHO POISONED HETTE DUHCANT 

A DETECT IV E'B TRIUMP HS. 
THE HAN FROM UAHCHBalER. Withai lUuBtrumns, Crowti Svo, cloDi, 6ii. 1 

_ pii^. Bvo, illmiralf dhoaids. a«. 

DOYLE (A. CONAN, Auihorof " Micah Clarke"), NOVELS BY. 
THE FIRM OF GIRDLEBTOHE. Crown' Svo.clotb oitVa, Oi. 
8TBANQE SECRETS. Told by Coban Dojlb, Psucvl'iTicEiiALB, Florenck 
_ Makrvat, So. Cr, Sv o. fi.ei.. Eight lllima.. <l«.i post S^a.illLiBl, bdg.. iifc 
DRAMATISTS. THE OLD. WithVlBi«llBPorlraits, Cr.Bvo,cl.ex.,««,iKrV<iL 
BEN JONSOH'S WORKS. WLlb Notes Critical and Eiplaoalary, and a Bto- 
erapbioal Memnir by Wm. CiFFORB. Ediled bv Col. CumnHomM. Three Vola. 
CHAPHAN-S WORKS. Complele iti Three Vols. Vol. 1. coulaiDS Iba Fla,t 
complete: Vol. II.. Poetna and Midof Tranalatiaw, iritb m Inttodnolory Esui 
b» A. C. S-AimiuRKK ; Vol. Ill,, Translatirms ol Ibe Iliad aad Odyssey. 
JARUWE-S WORKS. Edited, wilh Notes, by Col. CuNNiNaHAM. OneVol. 
■USSIHGER'B PUVa. FrciinGi»oiti>'BTeit. Edit. by CoI.Cdnhinokau. Od«VoL 




g eOOKd PUBLISHED dV 

. . I • II ttw 



DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 

Crown bvo, ciotii t-xtrii. 7n, tfd. each* 
k SOCIAL DBPARTURE: Hoa- Ortho-locia and I Went round the World bj Our- 

mI\c'<, With III ir.u*-ir.itions bv F. II. Towssesd. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. With tK) lilu^ttrations bv F. H. T owxsewp . 

DYER. THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS."b> Kev. T. F. Thiselton 

I)w.H, MA. Clown bvt\ cmth extra. Oo. _^ 

pARLY ENGLISH POETS. Kdited,'\vith Introductions and AnnoU- 
^ ti<>n<, by Rev. A. B.(;kosart, D.D. Crown »\o, c.oth boards, lis. per Volume. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES i COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAVIES* (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 

HERRICK*S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 

SIDNEY'S I SIR PHILIPi COMPL ETE POET ICAL WORK S. Three Vol s. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday inBrazil and on the River Plate. 

By K. k. I'KARTE Li»GciMUK. VVnh_4i Illustrations. Crow n 8vo, cloth extr a, 5«^ 

£D~WARDES~(MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 

k POINT OF HONOUR. Post hvo, illustratca boards, ila. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. Crown bvo. cl oth extra . :In. tt«l^: post 8vo. illu st. boards, S Ny^ 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER). -WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary ot Curious. (Ju.tint. and Out-ot-the-Way Matters. By Elisxek Eowakos. 
Cro wn b vo, cloth f xirj. 7«». ttd. 

EDWARDS (if. BETHAM-)rNOV£LS BY. 

KITTY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 4m. : cloth limp, Sla. 6d. 
FELICIA. I'ost bvo, illustrated boards, *Jm. 



EGGLESTON ( EDWARD). -ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo, iUustbds. , 2s. 
EMANUEL.- ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES : Their 

lii:;tory. Value, and Properties : with Simple Tests tor ascertaining their Reality. By 
Harky Emanikl. I-'.R.G.S. With Illustrations tinted and plai n. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. t U, 

ENGLiSHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 

Selecting or Building a House ; with Estimates of Cost. Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
KirHARDSOK. With Coloured Frontisp iece ami Cwo Ill usts. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ta. ttd» 

EWALb~(ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE UFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 

(The Young Prktkndkr). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Od. 
STORIES FRO M THE STATE PAPER S. With an Au toty pe. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6 a, 

EYES, OUR: How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
Jo HM Browxi xg. F.R.A.S^ !?^i^** 70 Illust s. Eig hteenth Thousan d. Crown 8vo, l a* 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samuel ArthiTr 

* Bknt. A.m. Filth Editio n. Revi sed and Enl arge d. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ta. Qd . 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post Svo. doth extra. 4a. 6d. each. 
THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience. Edhcd by William Crookes. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
EACH OTHER. E dited by William Crookes, F.CS. With Illustrations. 

FARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6a. 

WAR : Tliree Essay s, repr inted fr om " M ilitary Manners." Cr. Svo, la. ; cl.. la. 6 d« 

FENN (MANVILLE).-THE NEW MISTRESs7~ANovel. By G. Ma^^ 

viLLE Fexn, Au thor of " Double Cunning," &c. Crow n Svo , cloth extra, 3a. Od. 

JPICtlON.-A CATALOGUE OF NEARLY SfiTHUNDRED'WbRKS 

OF FICTION published by Chatto & Windus. with a Short Critical Notice of 
each (40 pag es, demy Svo). will be sent free upon application . 

FIN-BEC— THE CUPBOARD PAPERS: Observations on the Art of 

Living a nd Dining. By Fin-Beg. Post Svo. cloth limp, ila. 6d. 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING ; or, The Pyro- 
technist's Treasury, By Thomas Kentish. With 967 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cl., 5m» 
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THE WOULD h 



FATAL ZERO. 







BELLA DOHHA. I LADY 07 BRANTOHB. | THE BECORD IRS. TtLLOTSOH. 
POLL?. I NEVER FOROOTTER. I BE VBH I If -FIVE BBOOKE STREET. 



Doinn. a.l'i WlilihL^?- and Four Po,-lrai,8. T»D V0I5,, 


de,nv9vD,clQlh, -i-U. 


LAHKARION.-URANIA: A Romance. By O 
TraoiUMd bf AuQtiaT.i Rite Sihtsqs. W.tb 90 lllus 


"n^05 bj''D8"Bit'LM' 



LUDYER (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Fam.ly Uliets. 
ONBLANQUE (ALBANVir^FTLTB TLlfcRE. Po^Tai^. i lluBi.bds. 2s^ 
RANCILLON (B. ET), NOVELS BY. 



11 OR KRAVET 



ROHAHCES OF THE LAW, 



;EDEBIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

SBTH'B BROTHBB'B WIFE, PdbiSvo, lllu^tn 



;KZENY.-FIFTY years on the trail: Adventures of J 1.1 

lipnBbTPA V FBEB^ "-wr.°Cra'wnlJvg. ciolheilttt, 3«.B i l. _ ' 

-PANDUBANG HABI: or, Memoirsof a Hindoo. With"Fi 



CIRCUS LIFE AND' 



E OLD LONDON FAIRS. 



iveL PoslSvo,illu5l.bds.,3« 
I Hvo. c]nfh 5.(ra, an. «<l. eacli. 
E OONJURERB. 



RY'S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARlTiES. 

I^BDENIN(rBOOKS. Po<t 8vo. l.. «ich ; clo>h limp, 1.. 6d. «ch. 
A lEAR'B WORK IN GARDEN AND ORBENHOUEE: Praclical Advice ai la Ltag 

Man-eeioeTit of Ihe Flower, Fruit, snd Fraais Garden. By George Glsksi. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDER: Planu, and Haw we Cook Them. Bs Ton Wnaos-o. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. Bi Tou and Take Iehhold. lUusnaLEd. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. By Tou jEEaoLD, 
MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By FiANCts C. He*tii. 

ABHETT.^^THE CAPEL GIBLS: A Novel. By EiJwABoTiARfiETr: 

ERTEESESS'S "^M AGAZINE, 'THE. is. Monthly". ' In a'ddltioHT^lHa 
Attldet upon tubjecK in Lderainr;. Science, and Ait, lor which ihis UaeuEne lii> 
Mbiebacefiulalioii, "TABLE TALK" by Svlvanus Uhboi appearimanlhlf. ^ ■ 

ESTLEMAN*S"ANNUXL7"Tff£r^^lsk^li^% i9fe*SS: 

'^" l%L^".'!M?!j*_^"-';,'"-^','C'Jif' Speight, Aul!iotoi"^^.-^,Wo¥einfi^^^^ 



7^)" IB4 19 P"l"«d BACK TO Uf^, 



-^^«i^^^^, 




OFTHBCgiijUKKn! 



XS BY. Cn~ 

IBCBLEBltTtBS. 

— mg O LD LOBPOH FHIRS. 

reUiDETO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 



ja Svo, Ifc Mch : clolh limp, 1* M, n 
»l MID flRKEaHOUSB: Piurikal A 



loGirdan. _, _ _ , 

.., r«K MldJ.N. 1...0LB '■■■ ^ 

BTKB RSBT. By Tuu Je.iolB. 
D WIUT I GBBW THERE. Dy F 



ilSLS: A Novel, Hy Kdwakd' AahIiitt' 

, THE. Is. MyiUlily. li> tJn-iT .- .I.ii 






BOOKS rUBUaHCD 6- 
AR~STOBIES. CW1<««1 



r CCHIRLES), KOVEXS 

I DHIV. I IflVlMD I DH(K. 

t rgnwT. 



or'HiefiiAiui 



ra'-J.^"' 



THK rLOMrsa or the rgnsar. I m hbkhik oouiin. 

TOT OOLDtH BHAn. t 

TDK DUD IIIAJI7. ' I III LOVS AIId' WAK. 

roa LACK OF DDLO. A BKAsrt PMM.EM. 

WHAT VILL tHB WOBLD UT} BT KEAD AID STBEAK. 

POK THU KINO. THB BBAGS OF TARJIOW. 

S[KBX or mi KMDOW. FAHCT niKB. ' A tUXD XIIDT. 

fAETllBR«flllBgll. ' 



GILBERT (WILUAin. NOVELS BY- t^^.u 



ERTOVILLrAM). 

L AUSIIfCS GUEsfs 



I JAHES DUKKiGOaTCRMDHOBS. 



P»^" 



tm<r tfvb cUnta Uuitt. ilk. 4M. 

__. . I MOKi QnDiiinain i«r EwfJ 

. ...Ried ItaiD fUyi !■> n'. S, XSilBOT «l w Mnsit 1>; R.1( A. 

. Oiinpilod hj ALU. WjTMa. Rayal rtma. Jjp. Iwilitr. B-. Oil. 



1 irium. It 



OLAHVULB (ERHKST), HOVELS BY. 

m UAt BkniEBS: a T>Ik uF Lovd, QiliU 

HuueNimvt. Ci.av<?,clo(li'iirii,3*,*l'- 
THE rOBStOKKB. Wlili FianitirUctraDd Vignetttbr Kuxc NiieET. Ouwn V^-s, 

clmhe.lr..»fc 6J. I ^ [ 

Glenn Y.-jrTESBs~WoBK In garden and obeefhousS: 

tlacHc^l Adtiee to Ainaluuf Cnr>lt'Ci<;i> <^ u llie b1u.>t:^io<^ii1 ol tlw I'lowu. fiiut, 
_ init rrJmc Gafa- n. »? Gt rn-g- Glevb . . Poh >"■>. I.,jclaiti limp. !■.«*. 

OdlSWai.-UVES OF the NECBOBAUCESsr B7Wui.r«(~G5B: 

WIN. foH tivo. clolh lin ig. -.b. , 

SetbfH TREASURT^t 'fHOirefiTrraET~^^STScy^f^£d£ of 
daWIHQ:=nvE~tHflUSAN"D MIIES a a SLEBSETAMiSCdSiS? 



WIFE: A Slory. Bj Leosabd 



QRAHAH.-THB ) 

OBEraS AHD~fit)MSNS;T''HE~rrPE7W~raE, described Irora 



;ES). ' 
OREVILLE (HENRYirNOVELS BY: 

HIKAHOR. Xrim^latcilW ELir.i E. Chose. 



BIIUBTOM'9 BAYOU. 



"Helen's Babies"), NOVELS BY. 

iBli,i-lmhlimr,3,.«f' — •■ ' 

COUNTSV WW, 



M 



CHATT O k WINDUS, fiU PICCADILLV. 

BAIB, THE : its Truatmeni in Heallh. Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
iaied from the. German ol Dr. 1, Ptschs. Crown iio. I-.; elolh H.np, 1». 6<1. 

HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. ci. Sva,<:r. c,..Q..»ch. 

HEW EJKBOLB. | LEQE BDH OP TMg MOR ROW. | THE BERPEHT PLAT. 
MMDEH ECSTHay. Small 4 I0, cioth e iira, fl»." 

HALL. -SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs, S. C- Hall. 

With nutnerous Illu5lraHon» on bteel and Wood bv M.CMSE, GlLDEST, H.RVllI, and 
GE" » r,gC iiuiK5H.Ni[. Mfilium Uto. Oulh eilrj, T*. Cil. 

HALLID AY (ANDR"). - EVER Y-DAY PAPERS. Posj Svo, bds., 2s. 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHYOF. With "oiet- igoYacsiniUM 

HANKY-PANKY : A Collection of Very Easy Tricks, Very Difiicult 



NKY-PANKY : A Collection of Very Easy Tricl 
Tiiclii, White Magic, Slei^lil ol Hand. Ac. ^diled i>y W.' H, 
IIIuslrBtions. ClownKva. clolli eitra. «•, 6il. 



HARDY (LADY OUFFUS). - PAUL WYNTER' SACRIFICE. By 



HABDY (THOMAS). - UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By 



HAHWOOD.— THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwooq. Post 



s, -i*. 



HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. 

THE JIBT OF BEAUTY. Wrili Cnioured Front 
THE ART OF DBCORATION, Witli Cotcvted 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDBEH. Withli Colouied 
THE ART OF DRESB. wiih ji lllu^rslloni. 1 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. DHmy Bv o c)oih 11 



HAWEIS(Rev. H. R.,M.A.). -AMERICAN flUMORlSTS : Washington 



HAWLEY SMART.— WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE : A NoveJ. By 



HAWTHOBNE. — OUR OLD HOME. By .Nathan is l Hawthobni 
AADOIBieil wixli PaagasEs -from the Auitlor's Mclg-tronk, snd lllilslraled wllh -■ 



HAWTHORNE (JULIAN). NOVELS BY. 

''T 



CARTH. I ELLICB gUENTlH. 

BEBASTISN STROHE. 
B'SFOOL. 



BEATRIX RANDOLPH. I DUE 

DAVID POINDGKTER, 

THE SPECTRE OF THE OAHERA. 

LOVE-OR A FAHB. 



n, I*. Sri. 



HEATH.— MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT 1 "GREW THERE. 
HEtPT7SlR^ARTHina")7%OR"KS"BY;~p'c;« Bvb. cio^h iun^i^uj.encii. 

ARIKALB AMD IHEIB MAS TER B . I ^BOCIAL^PRESSURB. 

lYAK D B BIROH ! A Novel, C i. Bvg. cl.- eilf a.an. 6<l. ; po^l BTO.illim. bd».. •» *. 

HENDERSON.-AGATHA PA(JE : A Novel. By Isaac HbndErso.v. 



SERMAS.-A leading LXDY. Bj Hbnrv Herman. Johit-AHlhor 



12 e06KS PUBLISHED BY 



HERRICK'S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, ANO 

COMPLETE COLLECTED P0EH8. With Meinoiial- Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. A. H. Ghos^rt. \>J^^-J St eel Portrait. &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cl. bds., ISfc 

HERfzkA~FREELANb : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. TuEODOit 
liKKT/KA. Ti.in!.".i!cd by Artiu'r Rans om. Crown 8vo. c^oth extra, 6w« 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the People. By Chevalier 

Kknst vciN HKssB-WARTF.-.r.. Wit h 22 Il lu^ tratinna. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra. 3*. 0< * 

HINDLEY~(CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Indndine the Origin of Si^ns. and 
Kf iiiiniscenres connected with Taverns Coffee Houses, Qubs, &c. Witb Illu»- 
traiions. Crown 8vn. rinth extra, lin, Od. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. By Onb op thr Fra- 
TKKNiTV. Edited by Chabi.ks Hisolev. Crown 8vacloth_exira. Ji^»_^_; 

HOEY.— THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cash el Hoby". Post'svo, 

illustrated boards, *J<. _ 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN). -NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8vo, Is. _ 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRESERVATION: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordo n Holm ks. M.D; ^\Vith Ill ustratio n s. Crown 8vo. Iw. ; cloth. Iw. OtI. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. Gordom 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Sm. 4»d.— Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
an Introduction bv G. A. Sala. Post ^vo. cloth limp. *Jn. 

THE PROFESSOR XT THE BREAKFA ST-TABLE. Post Svo , clo th limp. 9 iu 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7n, Od. 
HOOD*S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo. printed on 
laid paper and halt-bound. Hn, 

HOOD (TOM).-FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's Arkoiological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustrations by W.Brunton 
and E. C. Barnks. Square Bvo. cl oth e xtra, gilt edges^N. 

HOOK^~(fHEbDORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS ; including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, lions Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Lite of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, T^. Od. 

HOOPER.— fHE~HOUSE~ 0F~RABY7 A Novel. By Mrs. George 

HooPKR. Post 8vo. illustrated bo ards, lin, 

HOPKINS.-" 'TWIXT LO VE^NDDUTY : " A Novel. By Tighb 

Hopk ins. P ost B vo. illust rated boards , 'i*. 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photograph ic Portrait by Summ er s. Tenth Ed ition. Cr.Svo . cloth extr a, y*. 

HORSETtHE) AND HIS RIDER : An Anecdo"ticlviedre)^7^THOR- 

MANBV." Cro wn Bvo. cloth extra, ^a. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, 

and other Pieces. Edited, with an Introduction, by Edmund Ollibr. Post Bvo, 
p rinted on laid paper and half-bd.. tin. Also in sm. sq. 8vo. cl. extra, at same price . 

ifUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3m. ttd. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards. *Jii. nach. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SE LF-CONDEMNE D. | THAT OTHER PERSON, 

THORNICROFT^S MODEL. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, gw . ___^ 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System. Containing 
a Translation of -all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of hia 
Method, and Stati sti cs. By Rrnaud Suzor, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6)i. 

INGELOW (JEAN).-FATED TO BE FREE. With 24 Illustrations 

hyG. J. PiNWELL. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, S>»« 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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[AKES.-A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By Cuarles 



I AN7IER. -PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. Bj-Cathhki 



AY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Po*i Svo, iiiusiraicd bo^ras. a.. e=cb. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. | THE QUEEH OP COHHitlOH T. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD). WORKS BY. PD..avo.ciaih]imp.a.^a.i.^ 

lATUItE ME«B LOMDOH. I THE L IFE Qg THB FIBLDB. | THE OPEN I 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. Bj Waithk Besjint. Second 1 



JENNINGS (H. J.). WORKS BY. 

CUItlOSITIES OF CHITICiaH. Posl Bto, 
LORD TESNYSON! A HioeraphieaL Skalcl 



JERSOLD.-THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 



ByO 



■SlEH 



). J.. 



3ERR0LD (TOH), WORKS BY. Po»8va. l..e^l.: doth Ump, i.. 6d. eacu. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAID THB RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTlCULTDREi A Gossip aboal Pldwecs. lUaalraled. 

O UR KITCHEK GARDEM; Tlig Planls '.e Grow, and Hon »fl Cook Them 

JESSE.-SCENES AND OCCOPATIOHS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By 



FONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. Cr.svo, ci. »ira, r.. oa. » 

mOEB-BIHO LORE: Itietorical, Legeadi:;, and Anecdoul, With Dsarly : 

CREDULITIES,' PAS°T°AND PE^BENTl^Icdludln"e ttae'sea and Seamen, Mini 
Talismans, Word and LeiKt DIvlaaiicn,. Eioccislng and BlesuDgol Asim^ 
Bi[d», Ebbs, Luck, lie. Wiih an Etclied Fronliapiece. 

CBOWNH AMD COROHATIONa; A Hiainry of Becalia. With loo IllQslralions. 



'EMPT.-PENCIL AND PALETTE: Chapiei 



:EYSEB. — CUT BY THE MESS: A Novel. By Ahthur Kevseb. 

king'(R. ashe),1iovels by. Tr,7 

A DRAWN GAME. | ' 

PASSION'S SLAVE. Posl £va, illuslrated b^~ds, 3<. 
BELL BA HRY. ; vols., erowii Bvo. 

KINGSLEY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. Post Bvo, illuslrated boaidi, 3a. 
KUMBER aEYEHTEEN. CmvnSm cloth eilra. »■. 6d. 



,4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

KNIGHT. -THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM : How to Get Most 

1m:i. !.i iiini Mf.lu.'. As..c-. Hy William Kni«".ht, M.K.C.S., and Edward 
Kni'.ht. I..K.CM'. r.r.-kws; 8v ». I<t.; clc.th_l»m:». t*. Oil. ^^ 

f AMB'S (CHARLES)"COMPLEfE WORKS, in Prose and Verse." 

^ l.ilitij. wun N icb-tiul I:;!r l-.:C!:on. by R. H. >HKi'iiERD. With Two Portraiu 
an! r . wAV.f f ? ; p \z* o! ilui " llxsav on K»MSt I'i*;.'' Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., y«. 6d« 
THE ESSAYS OF ELlA. i'ou sv.\ }>!aiUil on !.ii«l p.ii>er ami hdii-liound. 'Jit. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Sk- tchi-s an<l Chti actors bv Ciiarlks Lamb, selected from hii 
I.ittiis hv Vt i:i V I: r/ iKk^LO. Fn.-t Mo. Ciotli Uiiip, 'Jo . Od. 

LANDOR. "citation AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE. \i'., I'f •• i«- s.: Til •• v- I.i «v. t»';icliin>' I 'ttr-sitMlinc, lifih Sepieinber, 158a. 
r.> wl::.h i- .i.iit !. A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
K.ui ft I-.-.. X. i«:. Ii.::^ i:.'- St ite of Ireland, 1595. By Waltbk Havagf Landor. 

I-".ai» >v... Si.il* K- \-»::i^!.»'. 'J*. €mI. 

LANJ1.-THE THOUSAND AND" ONE NIGHtS, commonly called in 

KiiKLimi THE ARABIAN NIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
Arabic, wii:i Notts, bv Mi''a\ki» \Vili.i\m Lank. Illustrated by many hundred 
Ennruvinns iioin I Vi.imis by II^kvey. l-Mitcd by Edward Stanley Pools. With a 
I'n-tace by Sianli v Lask-I*«i- lk. Thnc Vols., dcm v avo . c loth extra, y*. Od» each. 

TaRDERT^ SINNER'S SJiNTENCL : A Novel. By A. Larder. 

riuee Vols. Cro\vn svo. IShottty, 

LARWdOD (JACOB), WORKS B?:^ 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra. 3h. 6d* 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY: The .\ntiqiiitio.«. Humours, and Eccentricities of 
the Cloth. I'ost ^vo, pi intuil on l.ii^ piper an<l half-bound, iliia 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, *Jm. Od. rarh. 
FORENSIC ANECDOTES. I THE AT RICAL ANECDOTES. 

CEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on h.ind-madt* paper, bound in buckram, 5s« 
JEUX D*ESPR1T. Kilii.nl bv IIknry S. I.kigh. Po^t Svo. clot.i limp, 'Jn. Od. 



LEYS (JOHN). -THE LINDSAYSj A Romance. Post 8vo.illust.bds.,2 s, 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 
inthian Tom. With Cruikshank's Coloured Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
y«i. Od. [Sciif Edition preparing, 

LINSkliTL. - IN EXCHANGE FO^XSOUL. By Mary Lin^ll. 

Post Svo. illustr.itpd bo.ird'*. 'J*. 

UNTON" (E. LYNN)" "works" by. Post Svo, cloth limp. 2n. Od. each. 
WITCH STORIES. I OURSELVES: Essays on Wombn. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3m. Od. each; post Svo, illustrated boards, 9«.cacb. 



SOWING THE WIND. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 



UNDER WHICH LORD? 
*'MY LOVE!** I lONE. 

PASTON CAREW, Millionaire ft Mlier. 



Post Svo. illustrated boanls, »Jk. each. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. i WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 



LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel an d Wood. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7*» O d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, Il«. Od. ; post Hvn. illustrated boards. *Jm. 

LUiSIAD (THE) OF "C AMOENS!'^ranVlat"ed into English Spenserian 
Ver se by Rorkrt Ffr k xch Duff. With i . t Plato*^. Demy Svo, cloth board.^. 1 8aa 

IJJACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. Crown Svo, bound in canvas, {In. Od. 
^_BROK EH WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Henxessy. Crown Svo. cloth extra. Os. 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cl. extra 5a. 
EDNOR WHITLOCK. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 0». 
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iCABTHY (JUSTIN, M.P 



A DSTORt OF IKE FOUR 



VD,CIOLnillT<p,4ll,0d. 

Four Voli, demy Sia. ciDIh e 
(VoJb. ]. &U. n 



I FAIR BAXOH. 
LDTLBy BOCHFORD. 



DBiR LADY DISDAIN. | 

"THERIOHTHONOURABLG." Bylusi 
pRAEn. Fourth Ediliim. Crown Svo. 



[N McC 



lUeCARTHT (JUSTIN H.. H.P.), WOBES BY. 

' THB FRENCH REVOLUTlOn. tour Val<.. Svo, l'J>, each. 
AR OUTLINE OF TH8 HISTORV OF IRELAND. Cronn Svo, 
IRELAKD BINCE THE UNIOH : Irish History, TygS-iSSO. Crc 
ESOLAMD UNDER OLAD STOHE, 18B0-as. Cron u Svo. doth 
HAFK IN LONDON: Poems ben:.!! Svo.Kold doih, »., (Id. 
HARLEQUINADE ; Potiii'i.SuiilUlo^JapJuesa vellum, Ba, 
OUR SENSATION HOVEL. Cro^-n avo, yiclurecbver, I..; ti 
DOOHt AnAlhiiilicl^|)i;u>do. Ciowa Gvo. picluie cover, 1>. 
DOLLYr A Sketch. Croivp Svo, piclura cover, la.; clolh Umi;, 
IMiT LABB: A Romapco. Crown 6vo, pictijrgicFver, 1», t cloi 

aCPONALD (GEOBOB, LL.D.), WOBKS BY. 

WDRKB OF FANCY AND IMAaiHATIOIi. Tea Vols., c\. eitra 
se, 91*. Or tbe Vols, may bs had sepoTaielyi inerollerl 



K II. Madv. 
Lh, I«.ll(l, 
-toib, «■. 



.1 Yi-»Vl, I 

■ „VI11. THe 
„ IX. Cho 



IE Cdsmi. Women.— Boob o 

IKGS OF THE DjIXS AND HlD 
.~Po»MaF6« ChjuiRISK, 



SONNEIS.— ORGJiN SOMCS. 



Vol. VII, Thb Port 



Macdonell. 



iHACDOITELL.~qDAKEB COUSINS : A Novel. 'B; 

> Crown Svo, cloth eiTra, Sh. ftil. ; post Bvo, illliaifaied bonraa, an. 
llfACGBEGOB. - PASTIMES AND PLAYERS; Notes on Popular 

jferNTEBLUliEOWokDi^d^ 

ACUSE POBTRAIT GALLERY"tTRE) OP ILLUSTRIOUS LITElN 

ARY OHARAOTEBS; 8S PORTRAITS; vtiih Memoirs — Bicgrapliical, -eriliosl. 
!''p?^m'''co n.u 'y,w"w,LLt';^'''B"tErB.A.''c^^ 
iVACQUOID (MRS.), WORKS BY. Squue 8v(,,clolb»lr^.r..«d.e»ch, 
I IHIHB ARDENNES. Wiih .o IlluslraHons by TBauAS R, M.CQiJoin 

PI0TD8B8 AND LBGEHDB FROM HORHAHDY AND BRITTAlir. Wilh 

14 tllu3traU«isbf Thomas R. MAcQtioJD. 
THROUGH NORMANDY, WiOigj Illustrations b.T. R,M«ca 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With » lil„.ir»il™= 1-t = «.,„, 
ABOUT VORKaHlRE, < 

Posi Svo, illastis 
THE EVIL ByE,eiulolheiSlor!es. | 



t6 books published BY 



MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : including full Practical 
Diifctiuiis tot priHluciiii: the Limcliizht. inakin;: OxvRen Gas, ulcI preparing Lantern 
Slules. HyT. C. lln-uoHrH. With lo lilii vtratioua. Cr. 8vo. !•» ; cloth. 1»« 6d » 

HAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE V IVrformances with Cups and Balls,' 

Ekks, H.its, HaiuiK<rchitts, Ace. All tr" ' " ' «-.---. »- •■» •- 

Ckkmkr. WithacK) Iliu^trationn. Crown 



Ekks, >l.its, Haiulkcrchicts, Ace. All trom actual Experience. Edited bj W. H. 

' own Svo. cloth extra, 4*«a 0cl» 



MAGNA CHARTA : An Kxact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 tvvi by atoct. with Anns and Seal s em blazoned in Gold a nd Colours, ^tf* 

MALLOCK (W. H.), WORKS BY. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC. P< ^t Svo. pirturc cover. 3«.| cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW PAUL ft VIRGINIA: Po&i:ivismoa an Island. Post Svo, cloth, 3a. 6d« 

POEMS. Small 4tn, parchment, Sm. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? Crown Svo, cjoth extra. «*i. 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D* ARTHUR : The Stories of 

Kin»> Arthur and of the Knichtit o: the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
MoNTOoMKRiK Ranking. Post >vo. clot h lim p. 3m. 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown Svo, cloih extra. 7». 6d. each! 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF HARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 
by the Author. With Lite. Portrait, and numerous Illustration •. 

ROUOHINO IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 300 Illusts by F. A. Frasbr. 

THE GILDED AGE. Bv Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With ac2 Illustrations. 

MARK TWAIN*S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations;. 

A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. With 220 Illusts. by Beard. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT: The Adventures of Mulberry Sellers. With 
numerous Illustrations. ^Preparing, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7a. 64. each; post Svo, illust. boards, 3a. each. 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or. New Pilerim's Progress. With 3u IKustrationa. 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN*S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With in Illustrations. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With ^14 Illustrations. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PXUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 3cx> Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 174 Illusts. by B. W. Kbmblb. 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELE P HANT, &c. C r. Svo. cl., «<. % post Svo, illnst.bds.. 3a. 

MARLOW£*S WORKS, "including hiis Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, bv Col. Cunnix ghav. Crow n Svo. cloth extr a. 6». 

MARRYAT (FLORENCE), NO V£LS~~B Y. Post Svo, ill7st. boards, 3a. each. 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. | WRITT EN IN FIRE. | FIGHTING THE AIR. 
OPEN! S ESAME I Crown Svo, c loth e xtra. 3n. Hd, % post Svo , picture boards. 3». 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by Col. Cunningmau. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ha, 

MASTERMAN. -HALF-A-DOZEN "DAUGHTERSTan6^1. ~ By J. 

Master ua n. Po st Svo, illust rated boa rds, 3m. 

MATTHEWiS.— A SECRET OF THE~SEA7&c. By Brander Matthews". 

Post Svo. illustrate d boards, 3m.; rioth limp, 3«. #*d. 

MAYHEW.-LOKDOirCHARACTraS~AJ^^ THE HUMOROUS SlDfi 

OF LONDON LIFE. By H enry Mavhkw. W ith Illust s. Crown Svo. clo th. Si t, tfd. 

MENKEN.— iNFELICIA : Poems by Adah" Isaacs Menkf.n. With 
Biograi)hical Preface, Illustrations by F. £. Lummis and F. O. C. Darlbv, and 
Fa csimi le of a Let ter fr om Charle s D irKENs. Sinall_4to, cloth extra, Ta . Od. 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through TexaitolhTRio Graiider~By 

A. E. S weet a nd J . Ar moy Knox._ With 2 6 5 Illusts. Cr. Svo. cloth extra, 7a. g d. 

MIDDLEflA^lJEANir'NOVELS BY. Post Svo. illust. boards, 3». each. 
TOUCH A ND GO . LMR. DORI LLION. 

MTIlER.-PHYSIOLbGY FOR THE YOUNG; or, The House of Life : 

Human Physiology, with its application to the Preservation of Health. By Mrs, 
F. FunwicK MiLi,pR, Wit|» opmerous Ulnstratiojig, Ppst Syq, clpth limp, i^a, Qi|, 
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_ JYOIES] 

B BilTH IN DISEASES OF 

THE LIWS OF LIFE, AND T HEIR REH TIOH TO mSB&SES OF tHE 8HI!I. 

_THE_BUCCESSFUL TREftTMCBT_OF LEPBOB Y. Demy 8 vq. !■. 

MIWTO"(WM. )-WASSHE & QQD OR BAD? Cr.Svo.ls . ; cloib.ls.6d . 
MOLESWORTH (MRSO. NOVELS BY. 

HATHEBCOURT RECTOHY. Post Svo, illusiraled boards. 9fc 

^HRT GIRL IN B " ' . . - _. 



. JttOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

b THE E>ICI]REAN: &nil ALCIPHROH. 
VRDBB XKD VERBE, Humarous, - - 
nitb Suppressed PsstaKes Cram 
Hg»NESH8PHI!>D. Wilh Poflr 




NiSBET <HUME). BOOKS BY. 

"BAIL up;" a Ron - '" 

-—a IH BRT. wiTrmiimstraiion?. 

NOVELISTS. HALF-HOURS WiTff 

THE CENTURY. ) " " 



nXONHOR. -LORDBEACONSFIELD: A Biography. By T. P. 
" () Connor. M.P. Bi^lh I-dir.on. w.rh ;,„ turroduction. CrS-n 9vo. cloLh e«ra, «■■ 



1 OHNET (GEORGES), NOVELS BY. 

I DOCTOR RAHEAU. TranslJIcd by Mr;. ( 



A LAST LOVE. 

K WBIBD GIFT. _ 

"dL!JPHA_NT(MRSO,_ NOVELS BY. 

] lliuslralicrarby" 

O'BEiL LY (MRS. ).-PHCEBE' S F ORTUNES. Posi 
■ B'SHAlTGHWESSV (AftTHOtt), POEMS BY. 

LAYS OF FRANCE. Crowti fivo, cloilicKirj. lOa. 6il. 
KUfilC AND NOONLIOHT. Fcap. !Ito, cloth eilra. 7<. Od, 
eOHOS 9? A WOHKBB, rwp.ijvq,cl0(bex[rs,?«.0.(, 



0^1 past Svo, iilueliated baMrds,ai. 
D.Vasdah. C[OHii3vo,clalb«tn,a>.| 

t. Crowr 



.. -. jlU.'^lr.iIcd boards, a*. m.^li. 

THE ORE&TEBT HEIRESS Ifl EUGLAnO, 
loPKiNB and Hkskv Woous, 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HELD IH BONDAGE. 
TRICOTHIN. 
STRATH HO BE, 



. D FLAGS. 
PUCK. 

BTRLIH. CiGwii 3 
B&HTA BARBARA, 
WtSDOH, WIT, AH 



TWO LITTLE WOODEN 



FBIEHDSHIP. 



FRESCOES. J OTHMAR. 



:latli tsxsa. 3*. (III. 



pAGE 



A.), WORKS BY. 

TBOREiO: H(sl.i(e and Aims. With Portrait. Post Bvo. cloth Imp, «•. fl* 

AHIM A L AMECDOTEB. Arran ged oira Na*Principlii. CrdwnBvo.cloth aitr*; 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New TranElalion, witfa Hiv 

PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Margaret A. Paul. With Frontia- 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. '""^ ^——~- 

Crovin Hw.i. cjclli e.tra. A-. Id. each; post 3vo. illdstraled boardt.V-. each, 
A GRAPE FROM A THOI^N. 



WALTER'S WORD. 



THAN WE'RE 



THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIH. 
BENTIBCK'S TUTOR. 



LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 
A WOHAN'S VEHGEAKCE. 
OARLYOH'B YEAR. I CECIL'S TB VST. 
MURPHY'S MASTER, 

AT HBB MERCY, 

Crown 8vo, cloth 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATIOHl EloH 



THE CANON'S 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. 
GLOW-WORH TALES. 
THE MYSTERY OF HlRBttlDOE, 
raUd'boards. *-. pach. 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE, 
FOURD DEAD. 
GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 



FALLEN FORTUNES. 



H TE6 FROM THE "N E W8.' w: r own Syr., pottiaii cr.ver, l«.| dolh . t< 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Posie«,<:i..!*-.. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With 1 1 lustration s. 
PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten fDll-psg 
THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR, Vgra de Sociitl. 



"(^C.'PtKWEL 



I BUBOLABS in PABADIBB. 



JACK THE FI S HERMAB. Ulna 



PIRKIS (C. L.). NOVELS BY, 

TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap, Bvo, pJctDrecDvci 
LADY LOVELACE. Post Bvo, illustraled bwtds.-J". 
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PLANCHE (J.' R.), WORKS BY. ~ 

THE PUR^UIYllNT OF ARMS; or, Heraldry Faunded upon 
BOHOBAH D POEM B, i&ig-iira- intr c^ncijon by Mr5.' M»eK<iiwES3. 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Translated from the 

" ■ ■ - - a Lire 0) Plulareh, by Kihn and 

la., demy Bvo. bal f- bound.lOg. 6J. 




POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Intro- 
d.icilon by Cma&. Bauds LAI he, Potmil, and Facsimtlea. Cr. Svo. c]alh, 3ii. Sd. 
THE MVBTERT OF M«R I E ROOBT. Sc. Poal Bvo. ilLannalBd boa.dn. «»■ 



POPE'S POETICAL WORK S. Post 8 



PRICE (E. C), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Bvo, elolh G.Iia. ;!-. fill, eacb ; post Bvo, illiitlrated bosrdg, 9., each. 
VALBHTIH*. I THE FOHBlOWfc B S. | MRB. LANOASTBR'S RiVAU 



r, The Great Conspiracy of iSBi. By 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE BKY. Will.}] tllusts. Small ciowiiSvo.claIheitrB.X*.6ri. 

BABY BIAR LBS80HB. Wiih Slar MapB for Every Ni^h in lliBVear, Dt»wins5 ^ 

FAMILIAH BCIBNOE STUDIES. (,To«ii Bvo.clolb cilrx, Sm. 
BATURK AHD ITS ST STEM. Wilh rj SleBlPUlei. DernySvo.clftlH bi„ «««.0<l. 
■VSTERIES OF TIHE AND SPACE. Wilb llluslran'ons. Cr. Bvo, ololb exiia. 6*. 
THE UNIVERSE OF EUHS, Wiih nunifrous lliuslratlms. Cr.Svo, cloih Ex., Gh 
WAGES AND W ABTB OF SCIENCE WOBKKBa. Crown B vo l».g,- 



PRYCE.-MISS MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. By Richard "Pbvce; 



BAMBOSSON.-POPULAH ASTRONOMY. By J. Ramuobson, Laureate 

• " ot IbB InalHure ot France. Wilh numerous lllusts. Croivn Bvo. dolb t ulra. 7t. W. 

RANDOLPH.— AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel. By Lt.-Colonel 



BEASG (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 



OBRIBIIE JOHNSTORE. lllusliatedby Wii.mil«Su*ll.-A1so aPooKit Edihos, 
jet in Now Type, in Efi^vlr 5I»le. ftan. Bvo, ball-lEiUier. «a. Gd. 

IT 18 HEVER TOO LATE TO HERD, ifliistrated by G.J. Pihweli., 

THB CDURSB OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Hluslralod by 
HuLvs F.TF-nsns. 

THE AUTOBIOSRAPHV OF A THIEF, An Illustrated by Matt Strrtcr. 

LOVE HE LITTLE, LOVB ME LONG, lllnstraled by M. Elleh Edwards, 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE, lllusls. by Sir John Gilbert. R.A., aqd C. Kbehe. 

THB CLOISTER AND THB HEARTH. Illusliated by Ciiahlis Keeme. 

HARD CASH. lll.istraiBd bv P. W. I..wsoi.. 

CRIFFITH GAUNT. 



IIMPLETOR. Illustrated by Kate Chadfurd. 
J WABDEBINO HEIR, niustrated by tllsl.EN PAtEKsON, S. L. Fildes. KJ 

C. Cree". and Hehry Woods, A.R.A. 
A WOMAH-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldikv. 
BIHOLBHBART AND DOUBLBFACE. lllnstraled by P. Machab, 
flOOD STORIES DP HEN AND OTHER ANIKALB. Illustralcd by E. 

Asaav, Psifev Macquqijj. R.W.S., and Joseph Nash. 
THE JILT, anil olhcr Sloriei. llluslraled by Joseph Nash. 
BEADIAKA. Wkb a Sleel-plale Ponrail oIChari-hs Rkade. 
BIBLS CHARACTERS: Et udie's of Da vi d, Paul. A c. Fcap. 8vo, tea^Brello, li. 



flo BOCK& PUBLISHED BY 



RIDDELL (MRS. J. HA NOVELS BY. 

Crown bvo, cloth eitra. :s«. ttd. each: post bvo, illuitrated boards» 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. ] WEIRD STORIES. 

THE PRIMCB OF WALE8*S OARDEII_PARTY._ 

Post Svo. iilu:>tfated boards, 4m« «nch. 
UmHHABITED HOUSE, j FAIRY WA TER. ! MY8TERT IH P ALACE OAROKEab 

BiMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Square 8vo.clotbgiU.r».6d. each. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With ^^ Illustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations. 
ABOUT ENGLAND W ITH DICKENS. Wi th «;8J[lusts. b yC. A. VAMDEHHOor. Ac. _ 

KOBINSO'N CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. (Majors Edition.) With 
37 lluiHtrations hy Gi-.okok CRriK^HANv. Post Svo. half-boun d. *J*. 

fiOBINSON (Frw.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown tivo. cloth extra. :Im. Od. each ; post 8vo. illastrat^d boards. 9a. each. 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 



ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7s. Od. each. 
THE POETS* BIRDS. THE POETS* BEASTS. 
THE POE TS AND N ATURE; REPTILES. FISHE S, INSECT S. [Preparinr. 

ROCHEFOUCAULDS MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Nntcs._and an In trod uctory EssHy_bv Saimtb-Hkuv k. Post 8vo. c loth limp, ^*. 

ROLL"OF"~BATTLE ABBEY, THE : A List of the PrmciparWarriois 

who came irom Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.n. 1066-7. With Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Hand somely printed. <!■*. 

ROWLEY (HONTHUGH), WORKS~BYr p;;s78;^:d^th. j.. ea. each. 

PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 
MORE PUNIANA. Proiu<:ely Illustrat<>1. 



RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. 

Post Hvo. illustrated boards, Si*, each : cloth limp, 9«. Od. each. 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. | GRACE BALMAIGN*S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Crown Hvo, cloth extra, On. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 



ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 



A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY OF THE "* OCEAN STAR.** 
THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWC. 

ON THE FO*K*SLE HEAD. Post Uvo. illustrated boards, ^m. 

AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Sn. Od. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 3ji. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. »«. Od. 



CAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 

^ A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by Oliver Wendell Holmes and a 
Frontispiece. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 3 «. Od. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, !3s. 
THE J UNIO R DEA N. 3 v ols., cro wn 8va 

SALA.— GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. By George Augustus Sala. 

Post 8vo, illustrate d boar ds, i lw. 

SANSON.-^ VEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoi.s 

of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Cr ow n hvo, cloth extra, 3". Oil. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lim, Od. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
GUY WATERMAN. | THE LI ON IN THE PAT H. | THE TWO DREAMERS. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, »». Od. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE). NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ii*. Od. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 9s. each. 
MARGARET AND EUZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. | SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

GIDE ON'S ROCK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38. Od. 

SCTENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nat 
Botany, Physiolof 

Photography, &c. .... 

may be had, Ts. Od. each ; Vols. XX. to date, tSs. each. Cases for Binding, Is. Od. 




&HATTO fc WINDU6, £14, PlCOAOILLV. a! 

SECBET out, THE; One Tliousand Tricks wiih Cards; wiih Enter 
inhig Eipci'menlB in Drawing-iDom or "Whita Magic" B> W. H. CitEusii 
not |m Tlliiilraiioin. C.o*B flvo. cl»lli «lra. 4». WJ. 

SEQUIN (L. G.). WORKS BY. 

ZHB COUHTRY OF THB PASBIOH PLAT (OBBRIMRBROIIU) and the Highland 

of BuilCia Wiih Man nn.l !>> Illnclralmni rr.iii.ti Svn ,-\^l\i •ilr. 3>. K>l. 

g«LK8 m * 



SENIOR (WM.).-BY STREAM AND SEA. Post Svo. cloib. 2s. fld . 



SHAKESPEARE, THE FIRST FOLIO.— Mr. William Shakespbam 

CouRDiBS, Histories, .ni> Tii*GirmE9. Pgblishod aceotding lo the in 

SHJlKBSPEftBGFORciiiLDBeN: LAHB'B TkLEs'FBd'ig BHAKEsIeABE. Wii 
Illnilralion s .mlonrcd and plain, by], MovB Smith. Crovvn jLo.c'oih, «»■ 

SHABP.-CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By Willm 



-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PEBOY BTBSHE BHEU.KT. Edited, PiefuCEd, and Annci^led bj R. Hebhe 
Shbpheiui. Fiv<! Vols., ctoivn Svo. cloth boards, 3m. «il. each. 
FOBTIGAti UroRKS, in Three Veils. : 



ROaB'"WO«IIfc in T^o Vols.?"' 



A Novet. By R. H. Sherabd, Crown Svo, 



7 PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
SHEBIDAirS [(RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE w6Rksr~wrth 

0, cl., »«.*'■ 

BHERmiiH'a'GOHEDiESr THERirALB and THE SCHOOL FOR SOAHDAL. 

Edited, wiih an Inlroducfinii and Notes loeacli Play, and a Biographical Skeich, by 
BmNPER M«tTHE»5. With lltlisiiaiions. Demy 3vd. half-parchropnt, !»■■ Oj. 



SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdoles of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. IS) Jacob Labwood and Iohh Camden Hotten. 
With ColPiind Fromiipiece and gfl IllUBirations. Crown Svo, clolh eilra. »■. ttd. 



SIUS (GEORGE R.}, WORKS BY. 

Po^t Svo, illusiraled boaida, 3n. each: clolh limp, «•. Hd. eacH. 
800UBH AND VAGABONDS. I HABY JANE HABItlBD. 

THB Bins 0' BELLS. TALES OF TO DAY. 

■ABV JANE'S KEMOIRS. DRAMAS OF LIFE. Wilhfo liluslrationL 

nHKLETOP'S CfilUE, W ith a Fronlfepiece b; M .ubice G.eiffeshaoem. 

Ciown SvD. picture cover, I*, each : ciolb, Ja. <M. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LOHDOH. 
tHE DAQONET RECITER AND RBADEB: being Readinm ind Reciiuloiu In 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by Geo«ck R. Sms. 
DAOOHET DITTIES. From the Kifinr. 

_ THE CASE O F GEOBOE CANDLEMAS. 

SISTER DORA: A Biography. By Maboaket Lonsdale. Wiih Four 
lUusiratiBBS. Kern; Svo, yiaiase cover, Id.; cloth, Cd. 



22 eocKd PufiLi^H^o ev 



SKETCHLEY.-A HATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sxetchlst. 

I'oxt 3VO. iiillRlMtfil luMFiis, !1m. 

i5LANG~~DICTI0NARY~(THE) : Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 

ilofal. Crown Bvo. rioth extra. ttM. Od. 

SMITH (J. MOYR), WORKS BY. ~ 

THE PRIHCE OP ARG0LI8. With 130 lUusts. Pom 8vo, cloth extra. »•• IM. 
TALES OP OLD THULE. With numerous Ilhistratiuns. Cmwn Svo, cloth Kilt, 6«. 
THE WOOINOOP THE WATER WITCH, lltnstrated. P. st 8vo, c'oth. «••. 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Fori-u.n Resident. Crown 8vo, 

Im.( cloth, In. <tfl. _ 

SOCIETY IN PARIS :" ThTT'^pper Ten ThouWind. A Series of Letters 

'rciiii C'onnt Paii. Vasim tn a Younc French Diplomat. Crown 8vo. cloth, On. 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By" Lord Henry" Somerset; 

Sm.ill 4tO, I.ip.TTU <•• V« !ll!M1, 4I«. 

JSPALDINO^ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Kssay on the belief 

111 the l-.xistencc ot l>i\iis. ByT. A. Spaluino. LL.B. Crown Bvo, cl oth e»tr »; Hum 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. " 

Poot >>vo. iU n At rated boardfi. tiM. each. 



THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, ami A BARREN 
TITLE. 



THE GOLDEN HOOP. 
HOODWINKED t and THE 8AHDT- 
CROFT MYSTERY. 



Post bvo, cloth liuin, In. Oil. each. 
A BARREN TITLE. | WIFE OR NO WIFE? 

THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown Svo. picture cover. In. 



SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 

l»y Wai-ter J^Morc.an. Cr»m-n 4to. cloth gilt, ^n, . 

STARRY~ HEAVENS "(THE) : A Poetical Birthday Booe. R^-S 

iiimo, cloth I'xtr.i, *Ji«. Od. 

STAUNTON.-THE LAWS~AND" PRACTICE OF CHESS. WithTn 

Analysis of the Openinjis. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, iin. ■ 

StEDMAir(E."C.)7 WORKS BY. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, IN; 
THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. On. 

STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 

Armitaok Stkrn dai.k. Cr. hvo. r'l oth eTtra. II** <M.: r>o«?» ^vo. illnot. i>natY<g tfn. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post bvo. d. limp. an. «d. each. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Eighth Edit. With a Frontis.by Waltbr Cranb. 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. Fourth Edition^ With a Frontispiece by Walter Cramb, 

Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, On. each. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Fifth Edition. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. 

THE MERRY MEN. St^cond Edition. | UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition, 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

YIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and otner Papers. Fifth Edition. | BALLADS. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6a. $ 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, i2«. 
PRINCE OTTO. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3s. 
FATHER DAMIEN : An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, hand-made and brown paper, liji. 

STODDARD. - SUMMER CRUISING 1n THE SOUTH SEAS. By 

C. W arrkw Sror^DARD. Illustrated by Wallts Mac k ay. Cr. Svo, cl. ext ra. Sin. 6d. 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 
Alice Zimmern. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 39. 6d. ; post Svo, illnstrated bbai\l«, Sla*' 



STRDTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 

EMQLUIDl inclucime Ibe Rural and Domestic Recresiiops, May Gamu, Mum- 
inuies. Sbmvs, Ac, from Ifae Euliesl Peiiod lo Ilie Preeeol Time. Ediled by 

sntial Guide. Wilh 
riivi.aS»0|Clotb , >8. 61. 
SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. Wilh Memoir, 

Po.lrair, and PaesimilEa oi the Maps in " GuUi vet's Travels." Cr. Svo, cl..rjl. fill. 
GULLIVKB'B IKkVBLB, aad A TALE OF i. IDB. 



PdsI Svo, piiaied oi 



k MOHOORAPH ON BWIFT. By].CHUBT 

SWINBDRNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 



OF A. C. SWINBUBNB. 1 



H POETICAL WORKS 



MOTES OH POEHS AKD 

POEmS and ballads. F: 
Crown flvo or fi-Bp avo, »«. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Sue 
Crown Svnnrlc.ip SVQ. ».. 

POBXE AND BALLADS, Ti 
CrowpSvD, »» 

80H0S BEFORI 

■«■. od. 

BOTH WELL: f 



OEOROE CHAPKAR. (Set Vi 

EBSAVS AND STUDIES. Ci 

EREOHTHEUS: ATraiied}. ( 
SOHOS OF THE BPBIHGT1DI 



P LVOMESSE. Ct, Svo, 9» 

A CEHTUBK OF ROUNDELS. Sm. jlo, Km. 
A MIDSUMMER UOLIDAV. Cr.Svo, 7>i. 
HARIHO FALrsSO: ATrageJy, Cioni 



SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOURS : la Search of Ihe Pictaresque, ia 
Searthof Codaolaiion.and m Searcb of a Wife, Wild RowlandSon's Coloured lllua- 
lalTOm.and Lile otine Author by ]■ C. Hqtieh. Crown Bvo. clotb fitra.Jg. OJ . 

, TAWE'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH L1TERAT0BE. Translaied by 

, * HKBHf VxH Laum. Four Vols., .aedium Svo, clnlhl)uards,a»-..—PofULl«EDiTTOK, 
I Two Voll., large crown Bvo, clalh ema, la*. ' 

■TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS . OF THE ECHO CLDB : Bur- 



ItieLlfsandCond 
ol !hf VtECtablF Kingdom, Willi a Uoloured t'leatHpiecs Add lOC. Illualralia 
OUR COHHOK BRITISH FOSSILS, and Wbers to Find Ttaam. 3}1 lUuilnlio 



THE PLAY TIME NATURAUBT. Wilh 36>I l]L islraiton B. C rown Sva, clolh, » a. 

TAYLOR'S (TOMJ HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Coolaining 'J Clancarty/' 



TEHNYS08 (LORD) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 
fcTHACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. ' Illusirated by Hundreds of 



3) BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. Svo. d.. 3.^ en. ea. ; pott 8^ 9>. «. 

CRE88IDA. I THE YIOUI I-PLAYEIt. I PROUD HAISIB. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Introduction 

by Ai.i.Asc (..'cNNiNr.HAM, and IHustrationf 0:1 Ste el aad Wood. Cr. Svo. cl.. 9m» 6J« 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo. ci. extra, y-. 6d. Mch. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. K. W. TURNER. Founded npoa 

r.ftiiMs ami Paihms iuniished by his Friends. With Illustrations in Colours. 
HAUNTED LONDON. Edit, by E. WAtroRn. M.A. lUusts. byF. W.Fairholt.F.SJL 

F'nM Svo* illustrated hojtrds. Hm, each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES FOR THE KARIIIES. 



TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 7*. 6d. each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of Us 
Famous Cotfcc-housos, Hosttrlries. and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Wealth and Fashion. 

Delusions, IiniH>sturcs,and Fanatic Missions, Sportini; Scenes, Eccentric Artists, 
Theatrical Folk. Men of Letters. &c With 4S Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE (ANTH0NY)7 NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra. :in, 0d. each ; post Svo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 



THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. 
FRAU FROHHANN. 



MARION FAT. 

MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 

THE LAND-LEAGUERS. 



Post Svo. illustrated hoards, 3m. each. 
GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. | JOHN CALDIGATE. | AMERICAN 8ENAT0H. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, :Im. Od. each: post Svo. illustrated boards. 3s. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA.|_1IABEJ/S PROGRESS. | ANNE FURHESE. 

TROLLOPE (t. A. ).-blAM6ND CU T DIAMOND. Postsvo, iiiust. bds.. 3e. 
TROWBRIDG E. — FARNELL'S FOLL yTa Novel. 13y J. T. Trow- 

BRIDGE. Post Svo, illustr.ited hoards. 3m. 



TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).-MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C. C. Fraser-Tvtler. Crown Sv o, clo th extra. 3m. Od . ; post Svo. illust. boa rds, 3»» 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post Svo. illustrated boards, 3s. eash. 



THE BRIDE*S PASS. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
LADY BELL. 



BURIED DIAMONDS. 

THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 
SAINT MUNGO*S CITY. 



Post Svo. illustrated boards. 3m. each. 



BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



VILLARL— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. Svo, picture 
cover. 1m. 

WALT" WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 

• William M. Rossetti. Wit h Por trait. Cr^vo, hand-made pap er and bu ckram, Sm* 

WALTON AND COTTON'yCOMPLETE ANGLER ; or, The C^ 

templative Man's Recreation, by Izaak Waltom ; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harris Ni colas, a nd 61 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth anti q ue. 7a* Od. 

WARDIhERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 92 Illustrations by the 

Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Third ed. Roy. Svo, cloth ex., 14m. 

MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Weller. 

F.R.G.S. Post Svo, In.; cloth, la. 6d . __* 

WARNER.— A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY, By Charle? Pupi,bv 

Wahnkr. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ll«y 



CHATTO & WlNDue. 214, PICCADILLY. 



nSLFORD-B BUILUHO PEEBMB (I8)l>. 

Lordi. ScolchsndlriafaPeBrs. Ac. jimo 
WUFOBP'S BHILUKO B&BOHET&OiK lIKi). 

q( Ihi- United Kinedtun. Bioeraphic»l Npiices. 
WALFOBD'8 8HILL1HQ KHlflKTAQE (IBSi). < 



McDibeitDf failismGDt, Ibeir Addtessee, Oub;. dc. lima.clolli, •■■ 
VILFOItD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE. AMD 

HOUBB OP COKHOHS (imi). KovbI 3^no.i:loth EiTia.^ilt cUri i>. 
WALFORD'e WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KHIOHTASB (ISII). 

CtQWO Bvo, clQih eilra, Ian. Mil. 

TALBS OP ODR GREAT FAMILIES. Crann Bvo. clotb eHm, Sa. 64. 
WtL LIAM PITT! A liiOBfaphy. PoMBvo. clolbcilra, «■■ 

ABBANT to execute CHARLES I, A Facs.cnile. with tliu 59 

Signalures anrt Etala. Pjinlad onpap*r si in. by 14 in. its, 
WARIOUIT TO EXECUTE! MART QDEEH OF BCOTB. A Faciluiile, IflcludlUE 




_ WAI.FOBD'8 BHILLINQ KfllOKTAaE (1B91>. CDPlalninE a Ll«l [ 

■ ot Ihe Uoiled KinBdom, Bioeiapbical Notices, Add reiaei. Ac. jimo, 

^K WALTOBD'S BBILLIBG HOUSE OF COMMONS (ISUIJ. i:oDtainiiie a 

^^V WAL 

^H TALI 

HgirAgR 

^H WAR 

^B Ham 



ESTBOPP. -HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAiN.'l 
WfllST.-HOW TO PLAY^OLO"WBiSt.„ I3y Abraham sSvit 



a. .I*. 6d. 



WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEN O'CLOCK. Cr.Svo, handmade paper, Is^ 
WHITE."— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE." By Gilbert 



\*TLLIAMS (W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown dvo. clotb eilra, 7m. Od. 
A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. Wiib IIIu^ie. Cr. Uva, eleih limp, 
THE CHEHISTSY OF COOKERr. Crnwn Nvo, cloIbDilin, 6(. 
THE C HEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEE L MAKIIIO. Crown 8vo. clc 

WILLIAMSON.-A" CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H. W 
WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

OHAPTEB8ON EVOLUTIOH. With jigllluiirnions. Cr.avo,c[olhBHni.r».»W. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST'S ROTE-BOOK. Foil BvD.CIolli limp, tf>. «M. 
LEIBUBB-TIHE STUDIES. Witb llluECraiiDds. Crown Bra. clotb uln, «!■. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. Wilb iKimflraua IJIuita. Cr. i>o, c). ei., «■. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEH.IIInBls. C[.Bvo,l(.)C)„ lii.tM. 
flUM PBES OF NATURE. Wiih » lllualfallona. Crown gvo, cloLh eHra. »». Bil. 

WINTER (J. S.). STORIES BY. p»i e»o. iiiu>ir«cd bo»d>. a,, each. 

CAVALRV LIF E. | REO I MENTAL LEGENDS. 

WISSMANK.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATURIAL 

AFRICA, Imm Ihs Congo lo ibe Ziinbcsi, du iSSS. iSB?. By Major HABU^nnvoN 

Wi5=m!n. Trans, by M. I. A. BEaeu.iss. Map by V. S. Wellbb and gi lilosli. 

bvR. lln.inK Bw tandKi.Eis-CHKv.i.ii'n. Demy gvo. clc lb emrj. tO: [Slurlly , 

Wood — SABI NA : A Novel. By L ady Wood. Post Bvo, boards. 2s. 

W50D"fH. F7). DETECTIVE "StTJRIES BY: 

C'D"Ti Hvo clot!) cilrJ tf<. each' n.i.il 8i>a. illii^lratod hnard;. 3ii. »rh 
PASS ENGER FRO M SCOTLAN D Y 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL ARMSTbONO 
WRIGHT (THOMAS). WORKOX _ . 

CARICATORE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. 

IT^T 'of CARIOATDRB AND OF' THE GROTESQOB IB ART, LITER*- 
TURg, BCULPTUBE, AND PArif riHO. " ^ ••■■ " "' " - --■ 



ESOLIBHMAg OF THE RUB OAIK, 
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LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

•»• Forfu'.'.er c.i!j!.^£iuiiif;, see aif^habetical arrangement, pp, 1-^5, 
THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. Post Bvo. cloth limp, an. 6d. per VoIbdm. 



A Journey Round My Room. By Xavikr 
I'K Maistkr. 

9ulp« and Quiddltlei. Rv W. D. Adams. 
he Agony Column of **The Times.** 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abriil;:n)eut of 

•• Ktirtoirs Anatomy ot Mt* Linrholy," 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens'. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. lU- W. T. Donsus. 
Poetical Ingenuities. Uy W. T. Uorsom. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 
W. B. Gilbert*! Plays. First Skrirs 
W. S. Ollbert*s Plays. Skconu Skkies. 
Bongs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. IIIelps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. Jennings. 
Holmes*B Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil and Palette. By K. Kempt. 

' " THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's Ballad History of England. 
Bennett*s Bongs for Bailors. 
Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 



Little Essays: from Lamb's Letters. 
Forenslo Anecdotes. By Jacob LAitwooD 
Theatrical Anecdotes. JAcoB.Lf*Rwooa 
Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by HkkryS. Leioh. 
Witch Btories. By E. Lyrh Unton. 
Ourselves. By E. lynm Lixton. 
Pastimes ft Playen. By R. MAC4aRBGoi. 
New Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallock. 
New Republic By W. H. Mallqck. 
Puck on Pegasuf. By H. CIJPsnnrll. 
Pegasus Re-Baddled. By H. C. Pbnnell. 
Muses of May fair. Ed. If. C. Pbnnrll. 
Thoreau : His Life & Aims. By H. A. Paob. 
Punlana. By Hon. Huoh Rowlbt. 
More Punlana. Bt Hon. HOgh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Btream and Bea. By Wu. Skrior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist*! Note-Book. 
By Vyt. Andrew Wilson. 

^ ^^* ^ > * ■ . Ill- M I ■ ■■!■■■ ■■II. ^— ^dfc tWtm I ^^•.^■^■^^MV^M^I^W^.BM^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 3ii. per Vdaine. 

I Holmes's Professor at Breakfkit Table. 
Jesse's Bcenes of Country Life. 
Leigh Hunt*s Tale for a Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory'e Mort d'Arthnr; SeTections. 
Pascars Provincial Letters. 
Rochefoneauld's Maxims ft EeHeetiom. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. 

Wanderings in Patagonia. By Jl'lils : 

Bkkrrohm. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes. By Frederick Boyle. | 

Savi^e Life. By Fredkrick Boylr. i 

Merrle England in the Olden Time. By 

G. Daniel. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Bhowmen and the Old London 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra. Sis. 6d. each. 
Wilds of London. ' Jambs Grbbnwood. 
Tunis. Chev. Hessr-Wartbgo. ^slllasts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheagk Jaek. 
World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzgkrald. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Baylags. 
The Genial Bhowman. By E.P. Hingston. 
Btory of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. By Hbmry Mavhbw. 
Beven Generations of Ezecntloiiere. 
Bummer Cruising In the Bouth Bent. 

By C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Harry Flndyor at Cambridge. 
Jeff Brlggs's Love Btory. Bret Harte. 
Twins oiTable Mountain. Bret Harte. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
Bentencedl By Somekville Gibney. 
The Professor's Wife. By L. Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
Nfagara Bpray. By J. Hollingshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles James. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jerrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. 
Our Bensation Novel. |. H. McCarthy. 
Dooml By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 



Was Bhe Good or Bad ? By W. Minto. 
That Girl in Black. Mrs. MoLEsa'ORTH. 
Notes flFomthe <*News.** ByUs. Payn. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. Phrlps. 
Burglars in Paradise. By £. S. Pihelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Fhblps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pirris. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reads. 
Rogues. By R. H. Sherard. 
The Da^onet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live. By G, R. Sims. 
Case of Geoi^e Candlemas. G. R. Sims. 
Bandyoroft Mystery* T. W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 
Father Damien. By R. L. Stevenson, 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
My Life with BtaBley*B Rear Goard* By 
Hbrbbrt Ward. 
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CHATTO &. WINDUS. 214, PICCADILLY, 



Clidc« Worki, J 
toMt Frgndinamen. 
Clution and BiamLi 
BhBkipaare. By W 



HY LIBRARY. 

-iiili:il on Ini.l purer, bciini haJf-Roibur^be, 3a. fld. each. 
IvAustitiDdhsoh, 1 ChriBlIa JnbnBtanc BvCH'RLSji 
allon o( WlllULin Wiih 3 Pholonravure l-'iontiBpii* 
S. Undor. I Pi^ WoOmetoD. ByCtuU-ESRi 
ThB Janm&I o( Maori 09 da Guarln. 




THE POCKET LIBRARY. Posi bv, 

ThB Bways of Ella, By Charles Umn, 
Roblaion Orutoc. Ediicd by Iomn Major. 

WhlmiimdOdditlM. BjTHouasBoon' 

Wilh Bi lilusoallona, 
Tba Barber'! Chair, aii<l The H»d j«hof 

Latten. By Dol^olas iKxuoi.n, 
Oaaironomy aa a Flna Art. ByBRiLi.AT' 



Ths Nataral HtaMry ol 

GuilWWa Travalii, and Ths Tala at a 

Tub. By DcBii Swift. 
TheRiyaIa,SohODlf«rB(iBndaI,audnihcr 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 



Bf CBAKT AU.KN. 
Phllialla. I For Kalmle's Saks. 

Babylen The Devll'a Die. 

In all Shadai. Thia IfortaL Coll. 

ThaTantaarSbani. | Tha Qraat Tabog. 

Br ALAH M'l'. AVBvn. 
k Fallow ar Trinity. 

Bj- Bttr. H. BARINO dOtlLD. 
Bed Spldar. | Eve. 

Br «-. BESAKT & S. RItE. 

My Little Girl. 1 By Celln's Urbeur. 



CaBeafHr.LuoraR. Honks elThelc 



y Side. 



Tha Chaplain or chs Fleel. 

By WA1.TEB BESANT. 

All Sort! and CondlClODB of Men. 
The Oaptalna' Room. 
All In a Qardan Fair 
The World Went Very Wall Than. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Dorolhy Fo . ~ - 

Uncle Jaok, 
Children ot I 

Ball ol Bt. Paul's. | 

By ROBERT BLCUAKAN. 

Tha Shadon of ths Bword. 

A Child of Ham re. 

Tha Martyrdam ot Hadallna. 

Ood frnd the Han. I Tha New Abalard. 

Lava He for Eier. Fax^lova Hanor. 

Annan Water. MaiteFottheHlne. 

HaCt. I Hslr of Llnne. 

By nAI.L CAIKE. 
Tha Shadow ~ ' 



__ Call Her HIne. 
The Holy Roae. 
. Armorel ol Lyan- 



lagar. | The Deemiter. 
inOBT. A: FBAKCES t.'OLI.IIVS, 

Sweat Anna Paja. Trs.n ami j ration. 
ppom Midnight to Midnight. 
Blooksmllh and Boholar. 
yiUage Comedy. | Yon Play Ha Falia 



By .Mra.lf . tOVETT CAinKROK. 

JullG^'B Cuardlan. | Dsoelvara Ever. 

lkie: L'Oi.i.im«. 

-lel^'DoBiiniaa. 

lunted Hole* ^' 

-lobel'a Daughter! 

n o( HeartB. ""■- "'-' "- 

n'n'whtU. 

d Wife.' 
>r HiBi Finch. 
I or Mrs? 
Magdalen. 

ny Durroiv c-ooh, 

Paul Foiter'i Dan jh tar. 

By IVII.I.IAll CVPAjES. 

Hearts ot Cold. 

By AI.PUOKJ9I; DAL'DET. 

The Eyanjeliat ; or, Port Salvaiion. 
By JA.UEH BE I>IILI.G. 
A Caatls In Spain. 

By J. I.EITII DBRWEnri'. 
Our Lady ot Taars. | ClrcB'i Loveri. 
By lira, AKKIG EDWARDEH, 
Archie LoiGll, 



By PEKCV F1TZOEBAI.D, 

By R, E, FBAIVCII.I.ON. 

8ueen Capbetua. I A Beal Quaen. 
tie by One. | King or KnaveT 

l-riLbyBlrBABTLE FREBB. 
PanduranS Harl. 

By EDWARD CAKBKTT. 
ThB Capal Olrls. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



■rma^ale. " "" '' 

Attar Dark. 

Anlanlna' ] Basil. 

Hide and aeck. Poor HIsa F 

Tho Dead Secret. The Fallen L 

Suun of HanrtB. Jazebers Dau|liti 

111 OT um The Black Robe. 
Haw HoldEilan. 



Every Inch a. Boldler. 

By Dt'I'TUIV COOK. 

Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

nr r. ECiitERT tRADoodt. 

Prophet o( the Great Smoky Mountalne. 

Hearte of Oold. 

ny ALPHOIVt^B RAI'DRT. 

Tbe Eyangeltel; or, Port Salvation. 

B; j.v:>iKM DK i(iii.i.i!:. 

A Cutle In Spain. 

By J. I.KITIl ItGRWEMT. 

Our Lady otTeara. I Circe's Lovers. 

Oy «'H4RL,E« DICKR^VN. 

B)i«i:cheB by boi. I Oliver TwUt. 

Pickwick Papon. | NIeholaa Wlekleby. 
My KICK on]>KIVA[¥. 

The Han-Hunter. | Caught at Lastl 
Tracked and Taken. 
Who Poisoned Heti 



Br 

Btranga Secrets. 

By I'""- A-'««iK EDWAROeS. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

Br ^1. BETUA.-tl-EDWAUDS, 
Fstlda. I Kitty. 

By EDWAKD EGf.il.EHTON. 

HyVKRCT FITXOERALD. 

Bella Donna. I Polty. 

Meyer Forgotten. I Fata] Zero. 
The Second Mrs. TUIotaon. 
Seventy -Ave Brooke Street. 

AI.BAIYV DE FONBLANQIE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By It. Mi. ■''RAiYf'lE.I.OK, 

Olympla. j Queen Conhetua, 

jtlnj „ jfn- — " 






ieal Queen. | BonTaneee at Lav. 
By HAROLD FREDBBIl'K. 

Seth's Brother's Wife. 
The Lawtcn 
■•rrl. by Hi 
FaaduraDg 



r BARTLG FREBC 



By IfAIN 

By EDWARD (i.\ 

The Capel Olrls. 

By eilABI.ES OIBBO.V. 

Robin Gray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Oold. 

What win 



awai 



In Lov 

For the (ling. i i-c 
InPaaturesGreen. I A 
Queen of Headaw, Hr 
A Heart's Problem. B] 
Tho Dead Heart. ' 



Mead and Stream 
"light. 



A Koble Woman, 

By JOII^ IIABBRRTON. 
Brueton'a Bayou. | Country Luck. 

By AKUKEW 1IAL.1.IDAV. 
Every-Day Papers. 

Uy Lady Dl^FPrS HARDT. 
Paul Wynter's BacHDca. 

Br TflOniAS IIARDV. 
Under " "" ■ - 



aatrli Randolph. 



The Lover's Creed. 
Br rara. flEORUE IIOOPKR. 

The House of Raby. 
By TlOltl: I 
'Iwlxt Love and Duty. 

By .Tlrs. Al.t'REI» nVXT. 

Thornlcroft'B Hodal. I Self Coadamnad. 
That Other Perion. I Leaden " 



Br IIARBiETX JAV. 



By :nARK I 



'The Wearing ot the OrecD." 
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Two-ShilLisq NovBts-fB^frnwrf. 

OKkihotl Cutlei 

Br JOHN LRVI!li 
Tti9 Linduyi. 

B; ItltRV I.I^VMKILI.. 

In Eichanje for a Bi ' 



I.VIV!" 



1,1 >■ 



Atunement at LBani Dundas. 

Wltb a 6l[kBn Thread. 
Ths Rebal or the FanUf. 
Sowlnt (he Wind. 

Br HKIijRV W. LtCV. 
Gideon Fierce. 

ByJL!ilT>\ MrrARTllV. 
A Fair Baion. I Donna QuLsote. 

Llnley Rochfard, Kald or Atheni. 
nies Uieanthrope. [ Camiola. 
Dear Lady Dlidaln. 
ThB WaCerdiLte NelghbaurB. 
"y Gnemy'a Daughcer. 
Tbs Comet of a seaaon. 

Br AmvEM raAt'i>OKEi<i'> 

taaker ConalnB. 

KATnARjni! n. nAcOL'oii*- 

~' Evil Bye. I Lost Raee. 

Bf «-. It. ^ALt.OrK. 

ThuHew Republic. 

By n.ORENCE KIABRVAT. 

OponI Boaame! | FUhtlnj ths Air. 
A Harvest of Wild 0:tTa. 
Wrtttan In Fire. 

Br J. nAATBRniAiv 

Italfadolen Dalljlltera. 
By DIEAXDEB ItlATTHKWS. 
A Bocrat of tha Bea. 

B) JKA!V illinDI.RnASS. 
Touch and Oo. ; Hr. DoritUon. 

By nir*. illOI.F.MWORTa. 
Ilachercaurt Rectory. 

By .1. K. [iirDonrK. 

Etorles Walrd and Wonderful. 
Dead Hun's Georee, 
I «. ClIKISTn^ ini'BRAV. 



TWD-SmLl-.SG NOVEl.S-CT>1«««fd. 

Rr SRORliES OniVET. 

Doctor Baraeao. | A Last Love. 
By nn. OT.IVIIAIW. 
Whiteladlei. | ThePrlmroie Path. 

The Greatest Rsiresa In Enlland. 
Rr .nr>. RORRRT O'BGII.T.V. 
PhiBbe'i Fortunu. 

»1 OI'IOA. 
1 in Bondage. TwaUttie Wooden 
StralliniorE. | _GhOBS. 

Under Two Flags. 



CoiulB of Fire, 
Val Strange. 



I Hear 



OneTi 



lii'KlL . 

•eller Returns. 



id UEHUAK 



mida'a Wisdom, 
Wit,&adPathoB. 



Princess Haprai- 
n a Winter City. 

IMARCIARRT A«K(EN PACT.. 

Gentle and Blmpla. 

t PAXIV. 

_- laaw Reward. 

Hurphy'* Hftvter. MarSns RsildtDSC. 

■ - n.r 



FoBler Brothers. 
Found Dsad. 
Best of Huabanda. 
WaUefs Word. 



IB StorlBB. 
- Inlbi 



It Sir I 






The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks, 



A Perfeot Treaiure. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Tha Family Scapegrace. 
What Ha Cost I^. ' 
Gwendoline' B Hnrveat. 
Like Father, Like Bon. 
Married Beneath Kim. 

Less Blaok'than We're Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Soma Private View a. 



A Ora 



a Tborl 



Mystery of 
Burnt Hill 



a Alias. 
»RV nit-RRAV 

A Game of Bluff. 

_, tU O-HANI.ON. 

The UnforeBeen. | Chance? or Falef 
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1'wo-Shillimo Novels — contintud. 

By CHABLES BE ABB. 

It li HoYor Too Late to Mend. 

Chriitie Johnitone. 

Put Tounelf in His Place. 

The Doable Marriage. 

LoYO Me Little, LoYe Me Longt 

The Oloieter and the Hearth. 

The Conrte of True Love. 

Antobiography of a ThieL 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

Blngleheart and Donblefaoe. 

Good Storiei of Men and other Animals. 



Hard Cash. 
M Wofflngton. 
Orlinth Gaunt. 
Foul Play. 



A Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 



By Hire. J. H. BIBBELL. 

Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 

Her Mother*s Darling. 

Prinoe of Waies*s Garden Party. 

The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery In Palaee Gardens. 

By F. ir. B0B1N80N. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By JAMES BlJNCliflAIV. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

By W. CLABK BUSSELl.. 

Hound the Galley Fire. 

On the Fo'k*Ble Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the <* Ocean Star.** 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

OEOBGE ArGUSTUS SAIjA. 

Gatf ight and Daylight. 

By jronN SAIJNBEBfil. 

Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

ByHLATHABlNE 8A1JNBEB8. 

Joan Merryweather. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. SebasUan. 

Margaret and Elixabeth. 

By OEOBGE B. SlIHS. 

Hogues and VagabondSt 

The Ring o' BeUs. 

Mary Jane's Memoin. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Tales of To-day. i Dramas of Life. 

Tinkletop*B Grime. 

By ABTnUB SKETCHIiEir. 

A Match in the Dark. 

By T. ir. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

The Golden Hoop. 1 By DcYioui Ways. 

Hoodwinked, to. 



Two-Shilling Hovzha— continued. 
By B. A. STEBFTBAIjB. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By B. liOITIS STETEIVSOTT. 

Hew Arabian Hights. | Prince Otto. 

BV BEBTHA THOIUAS. 

Cresstda. | Proud Maisie. 

The Violin-player. 

By IVALTEB THOBNBUBr. 

Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 



T. ADOIiPnUS TBOIiliOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. EliEANOB TBOIiliOPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONlf TBOIiliOPE. 

Frau Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 

Marion Fay. John Caldigate. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By J. T. TBO^VBBIDGE. 

Farnell'B Folly. 
By IVAN TURGENIEFF, Arc 

Stories from Foreign NoYelists. 

By iUABK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

By C. C. FBASEB.TVTIiBR. 
Mistress Judith. 

By SABAH TYT1.ER. 



Hoblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot Family. 
Blackball Ghosts. 



The Bride's Pass. 
Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Lady Bell. 

What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jaqueline. 

By jr. 9. 1¥INTEB. 

Cayalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
By H. F. irOOD. 

The Passenger firom Scotland Yard. 
The Englishmiui of the Rue Cain. 

By Ijady WOOB. 

Sabina. 

CEIilA PARKER WOOIiliEV. 

Rachel Armstrong; or, Love & Theology 

By EDiniJNB ITATES. 

The Forlorn Hope. 1 Land at Last. 
Castaway. 



OQDEIft 9MAL9 AlfO CO. fclMITBD, rsiNTSRS, GRjIAT S^FR^l^ HILL, S.6. 
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